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RECENT ARMY LEGISLATION. 


A most obvious fact regarding the position of the United States army 
at this time is that it is without precedent in the history of our country. 
Never before in the one hundred and seventeen years of our national 
existence has the nation enjoyed profound peace. 

The war-song has at times swelled into a mighty chorus in which 
all voices joined, and again, and for the most part, has been the dreary 
monotone of so-called Indian hostilities, but not until General Miles’s 
campaign of 1886 in Arizona suppressed all organized hostility did 
universal peace prevail. This peace is at all times menaced, but has 
been but once broken, during the “‘ Messiah” craze of 1890-91. 

The state of constant warfare afforded to the cavalry and infantry, 
and to a portion of the artillery, a training-school of great value. 

One indication that that period of our history is closed is found 
in the fact that cavalry and infantry are now found, far from the old 
frontier, along the Atlantic sea-board, some even almost in the shadow 
of the national Capitol ; another is found in the legislation and execu- 
tive action designed to afford to an army at peace the training that 
shall secure continued efficiency and constant readiness for action. 
Acting concurrently with the motives and efforts already indicated is 
the fact of a percentage of desertion among enlisted men and the 
effort to reduce that percentage toa minimum. This, briefly, is the 
situation which confronted the authorities responsible for the efficiency 
of the army when that army’s services and the growth of the nation 
combined wiped out the old frontier and with it the state of perennial 
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warfare. A brief examination of new legislation as the means adopted 
to meet this situation is the purpose of this article. 

The army, as an organism, is affected in all of its parts by what- 
ever affects any part, but as the laws under review take up separately 
the officers and the enlisted men, it will contribute to clearness and 


brevity to consider them separately. 


I.—LEGISLATION RESPECTING OFFICERS. 


The only recent acts of Congress of, general application’ to officers 
are those of October 1, 1890 (published in G. O. No. 116, A. G. O., 
1890), and February 16, 1891, to transfer officers on the retired list 
from the limited list to the unlimited (G. O. No. 19, A. G. O., 1891). 
The effect of the latter is wholly good, as it aids in more rapid promo- 
tion and tends to place in positions requiring physical activity men 
capable of exercising it. 

The grim joke of Punch, apropos to the assignment of Lord Rag- 
lan to command in the Crimea, is quite too nearly applicable to our 
army: “The British officer should be prepared to look death in the 
face ; what, then, is more appropriate than that he have one foot in the 
grave?” 

The mobilization of our army and its assignment to prolonged 
field service would even now be a painfully instructive spectacle. The 
scope of the various sections of the act of October 1, 1890, is very 
great, and the results of some of the provisions will dou>tless vary 
widely from the intent of the Congress in enacting them. Examina- 
tion (Section 3), as a test of knowledge, is so untrustworthy that it is 
a diminishing factor of class standing in schools. As a test of practical 
ability it is of even less value. Yet the fact remains that in a pro- 
longed period of peace the stimulus to study and investigation which 
it gives must prove of great value, and the fear of being either over- 
slaughed, as a penalty for one failure in examination, or wholly retired, 
as a penalty for two failures, may arouse the indifferent to activity. 

Its tendency to unduly exalt theoretical knowledge and make the 


1 As this paper is intended to take account only of legislation having general 
application, a discussion of acts affecting a single corps scarcely comes within its 
scope. The repeated, and partially successful, efforts to reduce the strength of the 
pay corps seem based on a principle whose general application would prove much 
more disastrous to some other branches of the service than to the pay corps. The 
principle seems to be that each individual in the army shall be able to justify his 
official existence every day and hour by service then rendered. It is not invidious 
to say that the officers of the pay department as nearly fulfill that requirement as 
do any others, and much more nearly than do many others. The principle is 
antagonistic to the existence of an army, and, like, for instance, the excessive cen- 
tralization now in vogue, will be swept away at once in case of war. Methods, 
whether of payment, of administration, or of what nature soever, which do not 
accord with the “‘ always-ready”’ efficiency of the army are out of place and per- 
nicious. 
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army bookish can scarcely be avoided. The British officer who was 
so adversely criticised for his alleged failure in duty, at the time of the . 
death of the Prince Imperial of France in South Africa, was one who 
stood high under the test of theory, and we need not go so far to find 
illustrations of the contrast between theory and practice. As our great 
war of 1861-65 wore on, the vanishing estimation of an officer whose 
position as a theoretical soldier had given him exalted rank at the out- 
break of the war found public expression in a bit of sarcasm, which 
represented him as saying, “‘ If you don’t believe I’m a great soldier 
read my books.” It is worthy of note that our post-graduate army 
schools are called in orders “schools of practice,” not schools of 
theory. 

Lineal promotion (Section 1) has for many years been both lawful 
and practicable ; the only criticisms on Section 1 of the act of October 
1, 1890, are that it is, theoretically, needless and also self-stultifying in 
acknowledging the correct principle, and then, in a proviso, restricting 
its application. As is so often true in case of ill-advised legislation, 
the proviso can, probably, be traced to interested action on the part of 
individual officers. 

Section 2 of this act was doubtless intended to avoid cost of trans- 
portation in assigning officers by authorizing their assignment to the 
nearest vacancy of their grade and arm of the service. Had the legis- 
lators realized that besides effecting this relatively unimportant, and 
quite unnecessary, change, they were, in effect, advising all officers of 
the line to strengthen their non-military “influence,” it may be confi- 
dently believed that their sense of public duty, stimulated, perhaps, by 
the personal consideration of avoiding solicitation, would have induced 
the beneficent omission of the section. That “influence” has not been 
wholly absent, and as the conservative effect of life-long habit and 
the diminishing force of : friendly comradeship give way to the new 
motives there will be an increasing use of it. 

If, e.g., a captain has not a desirable company, station, or command- 
ing officer, he may obtain one or all of them by a transfer to a company 
whose excellent condition is the concrete result of years of patient, wise, 
and painstaking labor on the part of a captain whose “ influence” is 
less potent. A status defined by law affords the security of tenure 
that a self-respecting officer should have, and a return to the method 
set forth in paragraphs 42 and 43 of the Regulations of 1889, as first 
promulgated, is devoutly to be wished, as eliminating non-professional 
influences from this exercise of authority. 


II.—LEGISLATION AFFECTING ENLISTED MEN, 


The last few years have been prolific of legislation regarding the 
enlisted men of the army. The acts of June 16, 1890 (G. O. 68, A. 
G. O., June 27, 1890), July 30, 1892 (G. O. 57, A. G. O., 1892), and 
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February 27, 1893 (G. O. 20, A. G. O., 1893), include substantially * 
all of this legislation which is of general application. This legislation 
cannot be generalized under any one caption. That of the two first 
acts may be considered as an effort to diminish desertion and to amelio- 
rate the condition of the men. The last named, which forbids the re- 
enlistment of privates of ten years’ service, was presumably enacted 
in the supposed interest of economy. 

The first section of the act of June 16, 1890, levies a forced loan 
of four dollars per month for one year upon the pay of recruits, and 
allows four per cent. interest therefor. 

In so far—as a pledge liable to be forfeited—as it contributes to 
steadfastness and good conduct it works benefit to both the men and 
the service. What are the facts as to its practical working? It is 
probably too early to generalize with certainty. There are strong in- 
dications, however, that the general effect is not beneficial, and that it 
is one of the contributing causes of desertion rather than a preventive 
of that offense.* This results partly from the fact that the inexperi- 
enced soldier, with an entire equipment of clothing and personal effects 
to obtain, needs more rather than less money than the older soldier, 
hence incurs debt and gets discouraged, and partly from the feeling of 
irksome restraint in the use of his pay, applied to him and not to his 
comrades, which the recruit experiences. 

His reasoning is that if he be sufficiently a man to make a contract 
with the government, as he does in enlisting, he is man encugh to be 
trusted with his pay. As, under the general law of deposits, he may 
deposit any balance of pay not required by him, he is restless under 
the special law, which declares that he must do so, and is disposed to 
question its equity. Sections 2—permitting discharge at end of three 
years and three months—and 4—permitting the soldier to purchase 
his discharge—have not worked beneficially. They in fact, almost in 
form, enact into law the widely prevalent sentiment of the non-military 


2 The act of June 80, 1892 (G. O. 57, 1892), which throws open to all enlisted 
men the privilege, theretofore enjoyed only by non-commissioned officers, of being 
examined for commissions, is general in form, but, in the nature of the case, cannot 
have much effect in practice, from the fact that any man so equipped as to be at all 
likely to undertake the examination must, almost inevitably, have become a non- 
commissioned officer before serving two years. Company commanders are seeking 
for such men to place chevrons on, and until their pay, or prospects of promotion, 
are greatly increased, they will not be very numerous in the army. 

5 A judicious officer of long experience as both a commander of men and an in- 
spector, after a careful official investigation as to the causes of desertion at one of 
our largest posts, found that of nineteen deserters eleven deserted during the first 
six months of service and four during the second six months,—that is, eighty per 
cent. of the deserters were those who were subjected to a deduction of four dollars 
per month of their pay. 

The investigation made at that post by a board of officers, as to the causes of 
these desertions, showed that five of the deserters were in debt and complained of 


small pay. 
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element of our people that the soldier is a pitiable object of charity, 
especially as viewed in his relations to the officers of the army. In. 
his individual capacity he is judged more harshly. Suppose a like 
sentiment to prevail as towards stores, workshops, or even schools and 
colleges, what would be the result? Who that remembers the home- 
sick faces of a new college class, in the depressing “Freshman rain” 
of early autumn, doubts that many of them would. gladly “buy out” 
if parents and guardians stood urging such action ? 

The simple fact that army service is honorable, and the army an 
honorable place for a sturdy young man, needs emphasis more than 
coddling pity does. A three years’ term, out and out, or, preferably, a 
three years’ first term with provision for the immediate re-enlistment 
for two years of all desirable men who wished it, and a five years’ 
term for all other enlistments, would probably be the best practical 
solution of this vexed question. 

The experience of three years in the working of this law warrants 
some general conclusions. 

I. We have not secured any improvement in the matter of disci- 
pline and instruction. Much hard effort to that end has been expended, 
but the time element, so important in all valuable education and 
training, is lacking; there is too great a fraction of recruits in our 
organizations; moreover, company commanders, who were administering 
merited rebuke or correction, have been met with the disrespectful and 
insubordinate reply, “I will not allow any officer to talk to me that 
way; I will buy out,” and have recognized the curtailment of the 
authority necessary to insure well-disciplined commands. Doubtless 
on land as well as 


‘‘ Upon the seas, 
The expression ‘if you please’ 
A peculiarly gentlemanly tone implants,”’ 


but as the qualifying adjunct of a command it is not always com- 
patible with strict obedience and discipline. The deterioration of dis- 
cipline within these recent years gives color of probability to the story 
that, at a large and well-known post, the men had pasted in the crowns 
of their caps the “ requirements and forbiddings” of the new methods, 
and were accustomed to consult them, after receiving an order, to 
ascertain whether or not to obey it. 

II. We have not obtained a contented army. Under the conditions 
before cited, which offer a premium for discontent, that could not 
reasonably be expected. 

III. We have not obtained an economical army. The economical 
phase of desertion is one of the strong arguments in favor of enact- 
ments to diminish it. 

A comparison of losses prior and subsequent to the enforcement of 
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the law in question is very instructive. I am indebted to the Army 
and Navy Journal of March 25, 1893, for the figures. 

The totals of losses, that is, discharges and desertions, in 1889, 
before enactment of the law, and in 1891 and 1892, during its enforce- 
ment, are as follows: 


Year. Loss. Excess of Loss. 
SSS s SMe e Slut ole Sa «Soe. Ue 8647 Sig 

Be: 65:0 cane Jay Bt eta Mite BOS FS 4786 1189 

IR i a ae ea hls Wa a a at a ot 5076 1429 


As the total enlisted strength of the fighting line of the army is 
but twenty-one thousand eight hundred and fifty, the average increase 
of loss under this law is about six per cent. of the fighting force. 
The cost of maintaining the strength of the personnel at the prescribed 
number must be increased in like ratio. 

The legislation by “rider,” in the appropriation bill published in 
General Order No. 20, A. G. O., 1893, which forbids the re-enlistment 
of a veteran of ten or fifteen years’ service, finds no favor even in the 
eyes of its original promoters. Its ill effects in practice accord with 
its unsoundness in principle ; it is, morally, a breach of contract as to 
all men enlisted prior to its enactment. There is every reason to 
desire, and some to expect, that it may be speedily repealed, and with 
a proviso which will permit a constructive re-enlistment, with restored 
rights of service pay, of all veterans who may have been prevented by 
it from re-enlisting. 

The implied, sometimes expressed, major premise of the sort of 
army legislation under discussion is that our geographical situation 
and, especially, our form of government permit us to disregard with 
impunity principles which other, and less favored, nations find to be 
essential. The same argument is often put forth in discussion of the 
financial question. It does not carry conviction to our wisest legis- 
lators. 

The simple fact seems to be that the form of government relates to 
the source of authority rather than to its exercise. Writs, in our 
country, issue in the name of the people, not of the ruler, but the 
obligation to obey them is not less imperative. A judge may be 
elected by popular vote, but the lawfal judgment of his court may 
be as rigidly enforced as may that of a court in semi-despotic Prussia 
or despotic Russia. And our whole history shows, both by brilliant 
illustration and fearful example, that our army, to be effective, must 
closely conform to the methods which ages of warfare have developed 
and tested. Warfare is very largely sui generis, and inferences as to 
it from civil employments‘are neither apt nor safe. 

Such a “captain of industry,” as the foreman of a stone-quarry, 
may caution his men to shelter themselves when the dynamite is about 
to explode, but into the fiercest explosion of musketry and artillery the 
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army captain must be able to lead his men, and may rightly punish 

with great severity, even shoot on the spot, the man who seeks shelter. 

This unquestioning obedience is not the outgrowth of coddling the 
soldier or of methods which tend to discredit the officer in the eyes of 

his command. 

The ideal commander always acts justly; the ideal subordinate 
always obeys promptly. 

It is quite within the facts to say that very much greater emphasis 
has been recently placed upon the necessity of restraining the officer 
from possible acts of injustice than upon the necessity of compelling his 
command to yield him prompt obedience, although the possible acts of 
injustice could be readily corrected, while an army without disciplined 
obedience would be an armed mob. 

Shall the legislation or the army be undone? 


G. W.. Barrp, 
Major U.S.A. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF JAPAN: 


IIl—THE ERA OF MEIJI “ENLIGHTENED GOVERN- 
MENT.” 


THE nobles having abandoned their feudal rights, it became necessary 
‘ to deal with the land which had reverted to the emperor. In theory 
the whole territory had from the earliest days belonged to the heaven- 
descended sovereign, and it was granted by the Shoguns in the name 
of the emperor to the daimios, on condition of their rendering military 
service. The very name Sei-i-tai-Shogun implied that the defense of 
the country was confided to the barbarian-subjugating great general, 
and that he was justified in apportioning it out to those who were 
ready to guard it from danger. The daimios had proceeded on the 
same principle. Either those to whom they granted the land were to 
render personal service or they were to provide sustenance for the men 
who fought in their stead. When Commodore Perry first demanded 
admission one curious argument quoted as having been used in favor 
of concession rather than war shows how inseparably connected in the 
Japanese mind were military prowess and possession of land. 

“Soldiers who have distinguished themselves are rewarded by 
grants of land ; but, as all the land in this country has already owners, 
there will be none to give away as rewards, so we shall have to give 
rewards in words or money. Let us have intercourse with foreign 
countries, learn their drill and tactics, and when we have made the 
nation as united as one family we shall be able to go abroad and give 
lands in foreign countries to those who have distinguished themselves 
in battle.” 

Not only in theory but in practice the nobles who restored the 
land to their feudal lord abode by the principle enunciated by a native 
writer, “ There is not a single foot of land that is not the territory of 
the sovereign, not a single individual who is not the subject of the 
sovereign ;” but the small occupiers who actually tilled the soil re- 
garded it in a very different light, looking upon it as their absolute 
property so long as they paid the assessed tax. Among the many 
complications and disputes concerning this tax one may be noticed in 


1 Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century Review by permission of the Leonard 
Scott Company, American publishers of the Review. 
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passing which recalls a trouble not unknown nearer home. A farmer 
in parting with a portion of his land would undertake to pay the dues - 
on the whole, with the natural consequence that his descendants grum- 
bled, complaining that they paid for land which did not exist. 

When the emperor resumed possession certificates of ownership 
were granted to the then occupiers, entitling them to deal with their 
properties as they pleased, to sell them or-leave them by will to their 
heirs, but always with the charge upon them now called the land tax. 
In fact, the Japanese farmer attained at a bound the position to which 
the Irish tenant aspires, and the political student has an opportunity 
of studying the results of such an arrangement among a quiet and in- 
dustrious people with no previous record of struggle and outrage. 

The land iax is a continual grievance. The peasant severed from 
his feudal lord asserts that the land is his own, and he does not see 
why he should pay dues for it, cal! them by what name men will. 
An assessment of value every five years was promised, which has not 
been made, though the tax has been reduced and its proportion to the 
total revenue of the country is much lower than formerly. It is also 
pleaded that the railways now in progress will alter the value of prop- 
erty in many places, and that a reassessment cannot be fairly made till 
the main lines are completed. 

In Mitford’s “Tales of Old Japan” is related the story of Sakura, 
who met his death in the seventeenth century by his resolution in 
bringing before the Shogun in person the grievances of his fellow- 
agriculturists, oppressed by their feudal lord. Unable to obtain 
redress from any subordinate authority, he concealed himself beneath 
a bridge over which the Shogun’s procession must inevitably pass, 
and, climbing out at the crucial moment, thrust his memorial at the 
end of a bamboo stick into the dictator’s litter. This was a capital 
offense, and even-handed justice punished the oppressors but executed 
the complainant. An, Englishman traveling quite lately in the part 
of the country inhabited by this Japanese tribune found his tomb 
and a temple erected to his memory, which has been highly honored 
of late years. The visitor pointed out that Sakura had been crucified 
for complaining of the rent. “Yes,” said the malcontent farmers, 
“but the rent was decreased ; they don’t crucify us now, but they don’t 
lower the tax.” “Everything,” continues the observer, “‘ was the 
fault of the government. If it rained, if the dams burst, if there was 
a blight, it was all in consequence of the land tax.” 

And now a new arena has been opened for the ventilation of 
agrarian wrongs. On resuming power the emperor, as has been 
already mentioned, promised to grant a constitution. This, though 
deferred for some time, was promulgated in 1889, and the first Diet 
was opened in 1891. 

The constitution is carefully compiled from European precedents, 
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and the Diet framed chiefly on the Prussian model, which was con- 
sidered less radical than some others. The Upper House, or House 
of Peers, consists of the imperial princes and higher nobles sitting in 
their own right, other nobles chosen by the members of their respective 
orders from among themselves, imperial nominees, and certain elected 
representatives of the higher order of tax-payers. The Lower House, 
or House of Representatives, is chosen by electors not under twenty- 
five years old, and paying annual taxes amounting to not less than 
fifteen dollars,—about three pounds in Japanese purchasing power, 
but little over two pounds according to the present European rate of 
exchange. 

The ministers do not sit in either House as elected representatives, 
but are accomodated with seats either for themselves or their delegates, 
should they wish to attend and make explanations either personally or 
by proxy. They are not only nominally but actually appointed by 
the emperor, and hold office during his pleasure, not during that of 
the House. 

Count Ito, the Minister President, is a man whose ability and 
energy would have made him a name in any country. Of Samurai 
class and Choshiu clan, he, early in life, perceived that there were 
treasures of information to be won in distant lands which would be 
invaluable to the statesman. In those days no man might leave the 
country without a permission, seldoin or never accorded. The young 
Ito, with two or three companions and the aid of an English friend, 
was smuggled on board an English merchant vessel, disguised as a 
sailor. Arrived in London, he found a humble lodging in the house 
of a chemist, and, despite many hardships and difficulties, contrived to 
educate himself both in the English language and in other branches 
of learning. On his return to Japan he took an active part in the 
arduous work of the years immediately succeeding the Restoration, 
and to his knowledge of Western institutions and history may be 
largely attributed the constitution of which his countrymen are justly 
proud, as comprising in itself so much that has been proved and found 
advantageous elsewhere. 

For the first time probably in history the clan system has met the 
new democracy face to face in an elected chamber. It is true that 
feudalism has been swept away, that great daimios have been trans- 
formed into modern nobles, and class distinctions abolished in the 
ranks below them ; yet it is not so easy to break altogether with the 
traditions of the past, and the old proverb, “ Blood is thicker than 
water,” holds good in the island empire. 

The two powerful clans Satsuma and Choshiu were the main forces 
which overthrew the Shogunate and restored the empire: not un- 
naturally they have portioned out the spoils. 

The principality of Satsuma was described (1871) by Mr. F. 
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Adams—formerly secretary of legation at Yedo—as one vast military 
organization, the resources of the territory being drained to keep up - 
its force of some twenty-five thousand fighting men, the forts which 
stretched across the Bay of Kagoshima, and the factory for casting 
guns. The whole of Satsuma was far from submitting peacefully to 
the new order of things, which attempted to turn these fierce warriors 
to peaceful pursuits. Though their principal chiefs allowed loyalty 
to the emperor to overcome all other considerations, and thus retained 
for the clan at large its position in the imperial councils, the Satsuma 
rebellion of 1877 is famous as the expiring struggle of feudalism. 
The desperate bravery of the rebels, whose losses up to the time of 
their final defeat were estimated at eighteen thousand killed and 
wounded out of forty thousand supposed to have been engaged in the 
war, showed, at all events, the excellence of the military material to 
be found among them. 

Popular tradition asserts that the spirit of their departed hero, 
Saigo Takamori, has taken up its abode in the planet Mars, while the 
spirits of his slaughtered followers animate a new race of frogs, so 
courageous that they will attack men and never desist till they are 
killed. 

The scarcely less powerful Choshiu clan was among the first to 
play off Kyoto against Yedo, and assisted in the final defeat of Keiki 
near Osaka. 

Now a large majority of the important posts in the army and navy 
are filled by Satsuma men, and most posts in the Home Department 
by adherents of Choshiu. 

A government and government departments thus constituted are 
naturally obnoxious to the Radical and progressist elements in the 
Lower House, and though the present ministry is nominally Liberal, 
it is regarded by these sections much as a cabinet taken entirely from 
the great Whig families of sixty years ago would be by a latter-day 
Radical. 

The Opposition platform, then, is to break up the clan system and 
make ministers servants of the popular will and dependent on the 
parliamentary vote. To accomplish these objects they have taken as 
weapons the readjustment of the land tax and alteration of the system 
which regulates the budget. 

At present the emperor determines the salaries and allowances of 
all civil and military officers, and these make up three-quarters of the 
budget; so Parliament can only deal with the remaining twenty-five 
per cent. Further, if the House fails to vote the budget laid before 
it in one session, the government can avail themselves of the budget 
of the previous year. 

Government last session brought in a bill for readjusting the land 
tax, and asked the House to make up the deficiency which would be 
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consequent on such a measure, and also, and more pressingly, to pro- 
vide for an increase in the navy by imposing duties on tobacco and the 
spirituous liquor saké, and an income tax. The bill for readjusting 
the land tax was passed, as it has been regularly and unavailingly 
every session, and sent up to the Peers. The budget was, however, 
largely cut down, the new taxes refused, and the proposed salaries of 
the civil and military officials reduced, on the ground that they were 
too high for the quality of the work done, and that the officials them- 
selves were too numerous. Further, though all sections of the House 
were known to be in favor of a stronger navy, the Opposition opposed 
its increase, because it was in the hands of the Satsuma clan, and ex- 
pressed the same sentiment with regard to Choshiu and the civil 
service. “A man cannot be head of the Home Office and Railway 
Bureau,” said the leader of the Opposition, “unless he is a Choshiu 
man ; or at the head of the War Office or Navy unless he comes from 
Satsuma.” The government retorted that the House had nothing to do 
with either the personnel of the departments or their salaries, success- 
fully encouraged the House of Peers to reject the Land Tax Bill, and 
absolutely refused to accept the amendments to the budget. There- 
upon the Opposition moved and carried an address to the throne com- 
plaining of the ministerial attitude. The debates were not a little 
animated, and amenities such as have been heard in some older assem- 
blies found their way to courteous Japan. For instance, Mr. Inouye 
Kakugoro, leader of the government party (not, be it remembered, a 
minister), thus referred in the House to Mr. Kono Hironaka, leader of 
the Radical party: “ What does Mr. Kono know about constitutional 
development since the revolution? He was in prison most of the 
time. So was I, but I don’t talk as if I knew everything.” 

The address was taken to the palace and personally presented by 
the president of the House to the sovereign, who took it and merely 
said, “ We shall peruse it.” Two days later, on the 10th of February 
of the present year, the House, which had been adjourned, was sum- 
moned to reassemble, and a little surprise was prepared for the mem- 
bers. The emperor’s rescript in reply to the address states that since 
he has assumed the reins of government, abolished feudal polity, and 
replaced it by a government of progress, each and every part of the 
Executive has been framed on lines bequeathed to him by his ances- 
tors. Any semblance of time squandered in fruitless quarreling, or of 
opportunities for extending the country’s prosperity forfeited, is a 
spectacle which he has no desire to display to the spirits of those 
ancestors. With regard to the items of expenditure fixed by imperial 
decree, his Majesty points out that these cannot become a ground of 
dispute, but he specially directs that his ministers should bring every 
section of the administration into good order. Then comes the gist of 
the message. For the purposes of national defense the emperor will 
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economize the expenses of his household and contribute three hundred 
thousand dollars (a tenth of his civil list) annually for six years. All | 
military and civil officials are directed, except in cases where special 
circumstances interfere, to contribute one-tenth of their salaries during 
the same period, which sums shall be devoted to supplement the fund 
for building men-of-war. The government had, indeed, played a 
trump card. Respect for the emperor is the dominant religious senti- 
ment actuating a Japanese, and the patriotic and self-denying action of 
their sovereign sent a thrill through every breast. A loyal reply to 
the “ benevolent rescript” was at once voted, promising respectful obe- 
dience and harmonious co-operation, “ with a view to, in some meas- 
ure, requiting the gracious consideration shown.” The budget was 
recommitted and voted; the men-of-war are to be built. As to the 
reassessment of the land tax, that is shelved till another session, when 
it will doubtless reappear as a stalking horse for progressist and 
Radical discontent. 

Though the tax is, as already stated, lower than in by-gone days, it 
in one way at least weighs more heavily upon the farmer. He has to 
pay it in cash instead of in kind, and therefore fluctuations in the price 
of rice and other produce affect him far more now than formerly, par- 
ticularly when the assessment is of some years’ standing, and he cannot 
deal with the agent of a hard and fast central authority as he could 
with the local representative of his personal landlord. Moreover, 
wide-spread education is producing its usual effect. The farmer’s son 
is no longer content with country life. If he can in any way contrive 
it he comes up to Tokio, or to some other large city, where he pays for 
schooling so long as his father can and will send him supplies, and, 
these failing, picks up a more or less precarious livelihood as clerk or 
shop-boy, unless indeed unusual genius or good fortune lands him in 
that coveted paradise, government employ. 

The deserted father, losing a hand on his farm, may find some 
resource in the universal custom of adoption. A Japanese child 
adopted into a fresh family becomes absolutely equivalent to one born 
in the house. Even an hereditary peer may select a son who, though 
no blood relation whatever, will succeed without question to his new 
father’s title. This does not prevent marriages between children them- 
selves not related who are adopted by the same parents, for we met a 
very charming young lady taken into a noble family who had married 
a young man similarly adopted. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the welcome extended by 
the Japanese to their foreign guests. We arrived at Tokio in time for 
the garden party annually given by the emperor when the cherry blos- 
som is in full flower. Unfortunately, heavy rain rendered the party 
an impossibility, but by the courteous hospitality of the members of 
the imperial household, and especially of our kind friends Mr. Sanno- 
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miya, the deputy-master of ceremonies, and Mrs. Sannomiya, we were 
afterwards entertained in the beautiful garden which was to have been 
the scene of the festivity. The flowers, shrubs, avenues, and orna- 
mental water were laid out with all the skill for which Japanese 
gardeners are renowned, and we were further amused by the appear- 
ance of a faleoner with his bird on his wrist, hawking being a sport 
still pursued in Japan. 

Nor were we deprived of the opportunity of paying our respects 
to their Imperial Majesties. The audience was fixed for the early 
hour of ten in the morning, when the emperor received the gentlemen 
of our party, and the empress both gentlemen and ladies, the latter 
having been carefully forewarned that the proper court costume was 
long high gowns and no bonnets. 

The old palace at Tokio was burnt down some years ago, and the 
new buildings are large and sumptuously furnished. We greatly 
admired the beautiful lacquered doors, with their fittings of metal- 
work, and the magnificent specimens of Japanese cloisonné, wood- 
carving, and tapestry, which pleased us more than the embroideries 
and furniture imported from Germany. Court officials and gentlemen 
in waiting, all in uniform or European evening dress, thronged the 
corridors and reception-rooms. The audience with the emperor took 
place in a fine hall, and his Majesty, who had given such practical 
proof of his interest in the navy, appeared especially pleased to learn 
that one of his war-ships had been at Sydney, and that the officers 
had been entertained at Government House. The empress, who re- 
ceived us in a smaller apartment, was attended by ladies in the regula- 
tion costume, and herself wore a purple gown, with a pattern of small 
gold flowers and an order. Her Majesty, who is particularly gentle 
and gracious in manner, is known and beloved throughout the empire 
for the ready aid which she gives to every philanthropic work. Her 
charity is so great that on at least one occasion she bestowed the whole 
of her available pin-money for the year on a hospital in need of funds. 
One of the institutions in which the empress shows particular interest 
is the Peeresses’ School, in which the little girls of noble families re- 
ceive a good modern education. In order that they may pursue 
physical exercises, the children attending this school wear divided 
skirts, in addition to the upper garment and obi, or sash, of their 
native country. Nor is the training in polite manners omitted, which 
forms so necessary a part of a Japanese lady’s education. A little 
house in the grounds is arranged for instruction in tea-making, bowing, 
and all the ceremonious salutations and pretty introductory greetings 
which avoid any awkward embarrassment on first meetings or intro- 
ductions. 

Early education is rendered slow and difficult, both for boys and 
girls, by the necessity of learning to read and write the Chinese 
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characters in which Japanese books are written. These characters 
convey ideas, not sounds, and it is asserted that seven or eight thou- | 
sand are required for ordinary use. To study Chinese literature, 
which is to the Japanese student what Greek and Latin are to us, at 
least as many more must be learnt. ‘The further necessity of studying 
foreign languages has added so greatly to the work of students in the 
University and higher middle schools that the period of their exemp- 
tion from conscription has lately been extended from twenty-six to 
twenty-eight years of age, after which they must join the colors,—a 
somewhat tardy start in life. 

Prince Haru, the emperor’s only son and heir-apparent, a boy of 
about thirteen, attends the Nobles’ School, where he is educated with 
the sons of the peers and other nobles, but sits at a raised desk a little 
apart from his school-fellows. He has a house and a separate establish- 
ment of his own, and is allowed the companionship of several chosen 
playmates. He is said to be a remarkably intelligent and promising 
boy. 

The principal master of ceremonies of the emperor, the Marquis 
Nabeshima, belongs to one of the historic families of Japan. He has 
built himself a fine house in Tokio in European style, but constructed 
by Japanese workmen of Japanese materials, where he and his charm- 
ing and pretty wife gave a brilliant ball during our stay in the city. 
The Japanese ladies present were partly in European and partly in 
native dress. When called upon to appear at court the former is 
obligatory, but on the whole the ladies appear to abandon their 
national costume less readily than the men, and women of the middle 
and lower classes everywhere cling to their old dress. European 
clothes are, on the other hand, universal among gentlemen, soldiers, 
policemen, and railway officials, but are not common among shop- 
keepers and never worn by coolies or laborers. The doublets and long 
tight blue breeches of the laborer are convenient and picturesque ; but 
when a man of the middle class dons, as he generally does, a European 
felt hat, with his long-sleeved, long-skirted garment, he looks as if he 
were walking about in a dressing-gown, and the effect is not striking. 

The Japanese are an essentially social and active-minded race, 
much resembling the Peloponnesian Greeks of old times. When not 
employed in study, commerce, or agriculture, they seldom appear con- 
tent to lounge away their leisure, but want to enjoy themselves 
definitely and in society. Everywhere the traveler comes across 
picnic-parties, water-parties, dinner- and tea- parties; gardens, tea- 
houses, temples, all offer facilities for merry-making ; and the company 
cannot be accused on such occasions of taking its pleasure sadly, for 
every member thereof is chattering, laughing, singing, and doing his 
or her best to make matters go’ off cheerily. 

Among the favorite entertainments of the populace, dramatic per- 
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formances have always held a high place, and a great actor is fully as 
much appreciated among the Japanese as among ourselves. We had 
an opportunity of seeing Danjolo, commonly called the “Irving of 
Japan,” in one of his principal characters. The building in which the 
performance took place, though built of wood and slightly decorated, 
is in many respects not unlike a good-sized London theatre. The floor 
of the house is divided into little square boxes, in which kneel the 
audience, men, women, and children. From the main entrance to the 
stage runs a gangway, somewhat elevated above the floor; this is called 
the Flowery Path, and serves not only as a means of access to the 
boxes on either side, but also as an approach by which some of the 
principal actors make a sensational entrance on the scene. A large 
gallery, divided like the parterre, runs round three sides of the house, 
and is reached from an outside balcony. European spectators taking 
seats in the gallery are accommodated with chairs. The main difference 
between an English and a Japanese stage lies in the fact that the whole 
of the centre part of the latter, which is of considerable size, is round 
and turns on a pivot. The scenery runs across the diameter of the 
reversible part; so while one scene is before the audience another is 
being set behind, and when wanted is simply wheeled round to the 
front. This certainly saves a great deal of time and scene-shifting, 
but might be difficult to manage with the very elaborate adornments de- 
manded by a modern European public. Japanese scenery is sufficient 
and historically correct, and for in-door scenes at least far less furni- 
ture is required than with us to truthfully represent a native interior. 

To remove the impedimenta at the sides, or anything which has to 
be taken away during the progress of a scene, little black figures, with 
black veils over their faces, like familiars of the Inquisition, come in 
and are supposed to be invisible. Japanese politeness is never in- 
conveniently clear-sighted. 

The piece which we saw—the “ Vendetta of the Soga Brothers” — 
was historical ; the plot turned, as in the majority of Japanese tragedies, 
on the ruling passions of the race,—filial piety, fidelity, and revenge. 
“ Hamlet” and “The Corsican Brothers” would be typical dramas in 
the island empire. In the first scene a retainer of the Soga brothers re- 
ceives a pass from a noble which will admit the youths into the 
princely hunting camp and thereby enable them to avenge the murder 
of their father on their uncle, an adherent of the great Shogun Yori- 
tomo. The noble who gives the pass is, however, accused in the 
second scene of thereby aiding and abetting treason. He kills his ac- 
cuser and promptly commits hara-kiri, neither murder nor suicide on 
the stage being a breach of Japanese dramatic law. 

The brothers themselves do not appear till the second act, when 
they come up the Flowery Path fighting with the guards of Kudo, the 
wicked uncle, whom they challenge to immediate combat. They are 
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delayed by a summons to their mother’s death-bed, and the uncle lends 
them two horses to get rid of them. ; 

Most curious is the third act. The mother proves to have 
shammed sickness to lure them from their enterprise, and announces 
her intention of marrying them forthwith, for “ wives are bits in the 
mouths of men.” The daughters-in-law whom she is pleased to select 
are two women of more than doubtful character, whom her sons sulk- 
ily but unquestioningly accept. The marriage takes place on the stage, 
with a comic and well-acted representation of the bridegrooms’ annoy- 
ance. 

The whole was, however, a pious maternal fraud to throw their 
treacherous half-brother off his guard, and by night the mother dis- 
misses them with her blessing to execute their deadly purpose, which 
they accomplish with the assistance of another lady, but at the ex- 
pense of their own lives. We saw the tombs of the brothers and 
of the lady who helped them on a wild hill-side not far from Lake 
Hakone. 

Danjolo, who acted the wicked uncle, proved himself worthy of 
his reputation, and was excellently supported by the company. All 
the parts were taken by men; some plays are entirely acted by 
women, but the two sexes seldom perform together, and such a pro- 
ceeding is still regarded with disfavor. Japanese men have little 
hair on their faces and make up easily as women, while, as all the 
performers speak in artificial falsetto voices, there is nothing to call 
particular attention to male assumption of the female character. The 
play began nominally at ten, really at eleven o’clock in the morning. 
We did not stay to the end, which I believe occurred at about four in 
the afternoon, when the audience were treated to an after-piece of 
lighter and more operatic nature. Japanese play-goers always spend 
the day at the theatre, and sufficient intervals are allowed for refresh- 
ments, which are provided both in and outside the house. 

It is commonly said, and with a measure of truth, that the modern 
Japanese care nothing for religion ; yet the race has at various times 
shown itself most susceptible to spiritual impressions. 

The original Shinto faith seems to have been a mixture of nature 
and ancestor worship, to which was added later on a system of Con- 
fucian morality adopted from China, yet not endorsed with any divine 
sanction. Buddhism, when introduced into the country, spread rapidly, 
and finally settled down side by side with Shintoism, both faiths 
admitting into their respective pantheons deities adapted to every 
circumstance of life, Buddhists and Shintoists worshiping at each 
others’ shrines indiscriminately, as they do at the present day. What 
is now called pure Shintoism was so overgrown by rites and ceremonies 
borrowed from Buddhism that its original significance almost dis- 
appeared. Then came ne preached by St. Francis Xavier 
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in the sixteenth century. Xavier himself records the remarkable tes- 
timony of his Japanese secretary, Anjiro of Satsuma, whom he found - 
and converted at Goa. 

“ His people would not immediately assent to what might be said 
to them, but they would investigate what I might affirm respecting 
religion by a multitude of questions, and above all by observing 
whether my conduct agreed with my words. This done, the king 
(daimid), the nobility, and adult population would flock to Christ, 
being a nation which always follows reason as a guide.” 

Whether convinced by reason or by the blameless lives of these 
early teachers, certain it is that the Japanese accepted Christianity 
with extraordinary facility. Native writers, estimate the number of 
Christians prior to the persecution at two millions; the missionaries 
more moderately claim six hundred thousand converts. 

“One thing nevertheless [says Xavier’s biographer] arrested the 
progress of the evangelist. It was difficult to prove to the Japanese 
that those who during their lives had not worshiped the true God 
would be consigned to everlasting fire in hell. They could not recon- 
cile this article of faith with the infinite goodness of God. The 
memory of their ancestors is dear and precious to them.” 

Hideyoshi, and after him Ieyasu, aggravated, as has been said, by 
ecclesiastical assumptions and disputes, regarded the missionaries as 
foreign intruders, and determined to expel them from Japan, and to 
utterly destroy their doctrines. A persecution as furious as any re- 
corded in history raged in Japan. ‘The Christians were crucified? and 
otherwise put to death, or compelled as an alternative to trample under 
foot copper plates bearing representations of the Madonna and Child, 
the Passion of Our Lord, and other holy subjects. Specimens of these 
plates may still be seen in the museum at Uyemo. The answer of a 
neophyte who was asked how he would respond should his sovereign 
order him to abjure Christianity bears witness to the spirit in which 
the martyrs met their fate: 

“Sire, would you wish me to remain faithful and ever to preserve 
that submission which it is seemly for a subject to feel towards his 
king? Would you wish me to manifest zeal for your service on all 
occasions on which I can be of use, so that no private interest should 
cause me to forget what I owe you? Would you wish me to be meek, 
temperate, and loving, full of charity towards my equals,—that I 
should patiently suffer all the ill-treatment to which I may be 
exposed? Command me, then, to remain a Christian, for it is from a 
Christian alone that all this can be reasonably expected.” 


2 A Japanese condemned to crucifixion was bound upon an upright post with 
two cross bars, and pierced with spears until he died, by men of the Eta or Pariah 
elass. This was a less lingering, and therefore less barbarous, mode of execution 


than Western crucifixion. 
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The government was, however, too strong for these isolated 
churches, and Christianity was almost exterminated. Almost, but . 
not quite; for when Roman Catholic missionaries re-entered the 
country after the signing of the treaties, they discovered that several 
communities near Nagasaki had preserved the rite of baptism and a 
few Christian prayers and books. The arms of Satsuma, too, a kind 
of cross within a circle, are by some supposed to be a relic of Chris- 
tianity, but others more prosaically aver that they represent two horses’ 
bits crossed. 

A renewed attempt to crush out Christianity by exile and im- 
prisonment was made so lately as 1867, but this was soon abandoned, 
and for the last twenty years persecution has been unknown in the 
land. 

On the extirpation of Christianity at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century Buddhism resumed undisputed sway,—by no means the 
atheistic and philosophic Buddhism originally promulgated by Gau- 
tama, but a Buddhism of gorgeous temples and elaborate ritual, of 
many gods and goddesses; of Amida, god of heaven and boundless 
light, whose gigantic seated image at Kamakura bends over the ancient 
capital ; of Kwannon, the thousand-handed goddess of mercy, who is 
as popular in the towns and country places of Japan as the Madonna 
among the hills and valleys of Italy. Buddhism was essentially the 
creed of the Shogunate, and after the restoration was deposed from the 
foremost place, which was given to Shintoism, though the commentaries 
on the constitution expressly declare that “to force upon a nation a 
particular form of belief by the establishment of a state religion is 
very injurious to the natural intellectual development of the people.” 
Temples, however, which had been used for a kind of mixed worship 
between Buddhism and Shintoism were purified and devoted for the 
future to pure Shintoism. Nobody seemed much affected by the 
change. A Buddhist monk has been known to emulate the Vicar of 
Bray, let his hair grow, and accept as a reward the appointment of 
priest to a Shinto shrine. 

Shintoism is more especially the religion of the court. Based as it 
is on reverence for, and worship of, the divine ancestors of the 
emperor, it casts a halo round the imperial vicegerent of the gods. 
It is impossible to estimate how far what is considered piety in West- 
ern lands influences its nominal adherents, but probably the general 
idea is that a man should do nothing unworthy of his ancestors, whose 
spirits, in some undefined way, act as his guardians and predecessors in 
the unseen world. 

Meantime, the masses of the people continue to be drawn by the 
colossal images and attractive services of Buddhism, and, despite all 
assertions, it is difficult to believe in the speedy extinction of a faith 
which is able to rear such a temple as the new Higashi Hongwanji at 
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Kyoto. The size and proportions of this building are unrivaled in 
the ecclesiastical architecture of Japan. Its massive polished wooden 
columns, its beautifully fitted ceilings and flooring, and its fine wood- 
carving can be accurately judged while the eye is still undistracted by 
the intended gilding and decoration of the interior. It is said that 
two millions of dollars have been already expended on the fabric, and 
that another quarter of a million has been contributed towards the in- 
ternal ornamentation. Here too are the immense ropes of twisted 
human hair given by votaries too poor to present any other worthy 
offering. ; 

Buddhism throws all its weight into the scale against the missions 
of the numerous Christian churches now working in the country, fore- 
most among them being that of the orthodox Russian Church. The 
accounts of their success or otherwise are somewhat contradictory, 
though they have certainly made converts even among men of high 
standing. The distinguished leader of the Progressionists, Mr. 
Shimada Saburo, who held the office of Chairman of Committees of 
the whole House in the first session of the Diet, is a Christian, as is 
also Count Itagaki, who, though not a member of Parliament, is head 
of the Radical party. On the whole, however, the Japanese idea 
seems to be that men who have to re-make a nation and fight their way 
into the front ranks of civilization have no time to devote to meta- 
physical questions. They do not believe that Christianity influences 
the statesmanship of foreign countries, or that entry by this gate 
into the comity of nations will further their cherished desire for a 
treaty revision which shall permit them to fix their own customs tariff 
and exercise jurisdiction over foreigners in the treaty ports. They 
have more faith in big guns, men-of-war, diplomacy, and political 
economy. 

Unfortunately, the education of the rising generation seems to be 
conducted on the secular system carried to an extreme point. Up to 
the Restoration every class of the community had certain well-defined 
duties; their lives were mapped out and regulated ; honor, loyalty, 
filial piety in both ‘sexes, devotion till death to a cause believed to be 
right in men, gentleness and submission in women, were abiding prin- 
ciples whose infringement must entail contempt and punishment. 
Now the old landmarks are being broken up, and it is hard to foretell 
whether the ethical text-books in the public schools, morality devoid of 
religious foundation, will effectually take their place, whether the 
shadowy ancestor-worship of Shintoism will sufficiently raise the aspi- 
rations of young Japan, or whether children will be led in the right 
way by the preaching of tonsured monks who have still, as has been 
said, perceptible influence among the lower classes, but whom the 
pupils in the great schools are certainly learning to despise. 

Yet we may have confidence that the good sense of the people and 
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their leaders will realize and avert the danger threatening them from 
this quarter. 

No characteristic of the Japanese race is more evident than their 
practical spirit. When they see that something needs to be done they 
instantly cast about for the best way of doing it. They have taken 
warning by the fate of Egypt, which has fallen into the hands of 
Europe as a debtor into those of his creditors, and having determined 
that all money required for public purposes shall be raised within 
their own borders, they have no national debt placed abroad since 
1873, and the total foreign debt is under eight hundred thousand 
pounds, 

Their railways, of which seventeen hundred and fifty miles are 
now open, are well constructed and well regulated, and the first 
home-made locomotive was built in Japan last January. The post and 
telegraph system leaves nothing to be desired. The Nippon Yusen 
Kuisha (Japanese Steamship Company), which owns forty-seven ships 
running to Chinese and other ports, and carries a large trade, now in- 
tends to enlarge its operations by starting a first-class line for passen- 
gers and cargo to Sydney and Melbourne. As the present service is 
excellent, and the accommodation good, there is every reason to antici- 
pate success for this new development. Coal-mines are being rapidly 
opened up, and the production of iron is steadily increasing. The 
manufacture of cotton fabrics is sixfold what it was eight years ago, 
and cheap labor enables Japan to be a formidable competitor with 
England in the markets of the East. 

The animosity to the foreigner is everywhere dying out. The 
present race-course at Yokohama is a piece of land originally set aside 
in order that Europeans and Americans might have some place to ride 
and drive without infringing on the Tokaido, the road traversed by 
daimios’ processions, a meeting with which caused almost inevitable 
disorder. Just before we left Japan we were present at the race 
luncheon given by H. B. M.’s able and popular chargé d’affaires, Mr. 
Maurice de Bunsen, to a large gathering of prominent Japanese and 
European residents from Tokio, and admired the handsome prizes 
presented to the successful competitors in the races by the emperor 
and by Count Ito in conjunction with the genial Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Mutsu. Nowhere could have been displayed more 
friendship and good feeling between men of different nationalities. 

Mingled with interest in the past history of Japan, and admiration 
for her present energy and enterprise, must ever be our hearty wishes 
for her happy and prosperous future. 


THE CouUNTESS OF JERSEY. 
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FRONTIER SERVICE IN THE FIFTIES. 


THE object of this paper, as indicated by the title or heading, is to 
show what actually took place, and the kind, quality, and quantity of 
services which were to be expected by all officers (especially those of 
the cavalry) serving on the frontier at the period referred to. 

As will be seen by reading the paper, it was not the actual fighting 
with the Indians, and the casualties in consequence among the officers 
and men, that made the service at the time so difficult to bear, but it 
was the hard work necessary to accomplish, apparently, so little. 

It was the long marches, the fatigue, the exposure, the hunger and 
thirst, the desolation and loneliness of the stations, and, finally, the 
loss of health, that made it so very trying and so thankless. 

In addition to this there were the seeming forgetfulness, the indif- 
ference, and to all appearances the want of proper appreciation from 
those from whom praise and commendation should have come, that 

made frontier service so much worse than it ought to have been. 


It was away back “in the fifties” that an empty Mexican wagon- 
train left Fort Union, New Mexico, for “the States.” With it an 
officer and his family were going East on leave, and this was the best, 
and probably would be the last, opportunity that year for an escort 
and the means of transportation to the Missouri River, where the 
hardships of camp-life with a Mexican train could be exchanged for 
the luxuries of a stern-wheel steamboat,—the usual way at that early 
day of getting from Kansas City or Westport to St. Louis, or to some 
terminus of a newly-built railroad on the Missouri or the Mississippi 
River. , 

With this Mexican train (going East for goods), in addition to the 
officer and family mentioned, was my wife and our, then, only baby. 
Wife and baby were pretty comfortably situated on a spring platform 
for the mattress, and not with back, in one of these empty wagons, 
where it was hoped they would make the trip in safety and with com- 
parative ease-via the “ Cimarron route,” for the six hundred miles and 
more to Kansas City or Westport. 

I naturally wanted to see as much of them as possible, and also to 
be sure that they were comfortably started on their long and desolate 
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journey, consequently I selected what I thought to be the best horse at 
the post for the return trip, and went with them for their first three 
days’ march. 

The first encampment after leaving the post was at a spring at the 
north end of Turkey Mountain, where a milk ranch had been estab- 
lished, ten miles from Fort Union. At this point I had directed, before 
leaving, that one of the men should meet me with my own horse for 
the last stage of my return ride. 

The second day’s encampment was some miles beyond the Canadian 
River, and the third day, a good long stretch towards the east. From 
this camp I was to turn back for my solitary and sorrowful ride to 
the post. Before leaving Fort Union there had been many rumors of 
depredations by the Apaches in the vicinity, and in the direction of 
the little Mexican town of Mora west of the post towards Taos. 

What a terribly doleful and choking business that last breakfast 
was! We were to separate for at least a year, and when taking into 
account the many dangers to be encountered by a party like this in 
“crossing the plains” at that early day, and the uncertainty as to what 
might happen to an army officer (especially one belonging to the 
cavalry) in the course of a year, made our early breakfast anything 
but a cheerful feast, and of course we felt that we might not ever take 
another meal together. There was not much to provoke an appetite, 
and the pretense of eating was soon given up. 

My horse stood near by ready for the sixty miles’ start, the train 
was rapidly “hitching up,” and our last good-byes must soon be said. 
We were young then, and had had many hardships as well as pleasures 
together, and this was our first separation. The wrench soon came. 
The wagons moved out of camp and “straightened out” on the road, 
and the word was given to start, There was no time for “lingering 
good-byes,” and with one accord we made a desperate dash to end the 
terrible strain. I quickly mounted my impatient horse and turned 
my face to the west. The train moved on towards the then rising 
sun. 

At that time there was not a house nor a settlement of any kind, 
except the milk ranch, between me and Fort Union. And the deso- 
lation of a ride alone on the plains can only be understood by those 
who have tried it. A small boat at sea with one man and nothing in 
sight is, I should think, something like it. Add to this loneliness 
the anxiety on account of any mishap to your horse, stepping in a 
hole, or falling and dislocating a joint or straining a leg, and it will 
give some idea of the mental strain in such cases. 

I tried not to look back, but could not refrain, and so kept in view 
the white covers of the wagons for many miles, long after I had been 
lost to the sight of those with the train. 

Fortunately, the anxiety at the prospect of meeting Indians took 
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away to some extent the bewildering desolation and sorrow which 
seemed to have shut down on everything, but I swallowed hard all 
day at the big lump that was constantly rising in my throat, which 
“ would not down.” 

The country on both sides, and at the crossing, of the Canadian 
River was such as would have delighted the devilish cunning and 
cruelty of an Indian, as it was a place where he could have waited in 
perfect security for his victim, and could have hidden away to enjoy 
the cruel torture his cultivated mind, in that direction, could suggest 
for his unfortunate captive, be it man, woman, or baby. 

However, I passed safely through this dangerous locality, and 
reached the high ground west of the river, where I would have had a 
better chance either to fight or run,—principally to run,—as I had more 
confidence in my horse’s legs than I did in my rifle and revolver, with 
the chances that probably would have been against me. It was a long 
and tedious fifty miles’ ride to the milk ranch, where I arrived some 
time after dark, and found the soldier with ‘my fresh horse anxiously 
expecting me. . 

I found the man in charge of the ranch (a negro) and the soldier 
in a great state of excitement, as it had been learned that a party of 
Indians had that day crossed the road between Fort Union and the 
ranch, going east in the direction of “Wagon Mound.” They had 
caught a Mexican near the northern end of Turkey Mountain, stripped 
him of his clothes and everything else he had, killed his burro, and 
tied him (the Mexican) to a tree, whipped him severely on the bare 
back, and let him go. This occurrence, with the non-arrival of another 
man (also a negro), belonging to the ranch, from Fort Union, made it 
look a little ugly for the soldier and myself to reach the fort in safety 
that night. 

However, the thing had to be done, or attempted. The two fresh 
horses were saddled, and everything made ready for the start. The 
night was dark but the road was plain, and we mounted and moved 
out at a gait that would have taken us to the fort in an hour and a 
half. The soldier followed close in my rear, and for three or four 
miles everything went well. Then we heard a noise which at first was 
faint, but rapidly grew louder. We halted to listen, and in a few 
minutes could distinctly hear a sound which we were both satisfied 
was made by pots and pans and other traps pertaining to an Indian 
outfit, which were fastened to lodge-poles and dragged by Indian 
ponies. 

The question was how to get on the other side of this noise, which 
I supposed was made by a small party of Indians with their families. 
The night was too dark and the ground too rough just at this point to 
attempt to go off the road and around the party, and, besides, there 
was no telling where we might find the greatest number of Indians. 
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So I determined to make a dash at the noise on the road and to get by 
on the other side, so as to have a clear run for the fort. 

The plan of battle was, that we keep straight on, along the road, 
and, when near enough, to dash right into the crowd, making as much 
noise as possible by yelling, and firing our pistols when necessary. 
The main object being to so astonish the Indians by our sudden attack 
that we would get by safely and be well under way for the fort before 
they could do much harm by firing on us or discover our numbers. 
If we both got through, well and good; if not, “the devil take the 
hindmost,”—if not the devil, the Indians, which meant about the same 
thing. 

We drew, cocked and raised pistols, and for a short distance moved 
at a walk. When near enough, I shouted “ How!” We made a rush 
right at the head of the enemy’s column, and at the same time let off 
a succession of yells that would have done credit to an entire squadron 
of cavalry. Our success was complete, as the anxiously expected 
negro of the milk ranch was scared almost into fits. It was he, and 
not the Indians, that was the cause of all the alarming noise we had 
been hearing for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

He (the negro) had been to the sutler’s store at the fort, and had 
been supplied with tin buckets, cups, pans, and other articles useful at 
the milk ranch. He was riding one horse and leading another, and 
both were full of his new supplies, and to all appearances packed in a 
way to produce the greatest variety of sounds. When I took in the 
situation, which I did at the moment of passing, and returned to him, 
he seemed to give out great gasps of pent-up fear and relief. He had 
heard of the Indians before leaving the fort and was anticipating all 
sorts of horrors ; and had it not been a natural impossibility every hair 
on his head would have “stood on end.” And we, “of the first part,” 
also felt great relief in the termination of this, to us, interesting affair. 

In little over an hour about the longest and most miserable day’s 
ride I ever remember came to an end, and I entered again my very 
empty room at Fort Union. 

I soon learned that the Indian excitement had been created by a 
very small raiding party, which was out of reach before the news was 
brought to the fort. 


I had been away only four days, but it seemed months, and it was 
hard indeed to take up again, the next day, the monotonous and tire- 
some duties of a small frontier military post, such as drills, roll-calls, 
officer of the day, boards of survey, garrison courts, etc. 

However, this kind of duty, for me, did not last long. The 
Indians had become so troublesome on the plains to trains and the 
monthly mail-stages, between Kansas City and Santa Fé, that the 
department commander ordered the commanding officer at Fort Union 
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to furnish a mounted escort for the stages as far as the Arkansas 
River, and from there return with those coming to Santa Fé. 

I was selected to command the first party, of two non-commissioned 
officers and eighteen privates. The stages, with the mails, passed 
through Fort Union both going to and coming from “the States.” 
The escort was made ready to start with the next stage to arrive from 
Santa Fé. Two wagons were provided to carry the rations of the 
detachment and a small allowance of forage for our animals,—the 
forage to be used only when the grass was not sufficient. 

In those days the mail outfit consisted generally of two stages and 
a light baggage-wagon, the stages and wagon drawn by four mules 
each. There were also two or three extra mules, to replace any in the 
teams which might become broken down or lame. In addition to the 
drivers on the boxes there were outriders, whose duty it was to ride 
alongside of the teams and to touch up the mules with their whips 
when necessary. 

At the time of which I write there were no “stage stands” at 
regular intervals at which changes of mules and drivers could be made, 
as was the case some years after. But the same mules and drivers did 
duty from Fort Union to east of the Arkansas River, a distance of at 
least three hundred miles, without change. Later, stations were built 
and fitted up, with men and horses (or mules), corrals were made for 
the stock, and a room or two provided for the men, forage, ete. The 
distance between the stations depended a great deal on the facilities for 
water and grass. Many a tussle these men of the stations had with 
the Indians, but as the corrals and the buildings were constructed with 
a view to defense, the Indians generally got the worst of it; but it was 
a life of constant watchfulness and anxiety. 

But to continue. The stages and baggage-wagon arrived from 
Santa Fé in due time, and we started for the Arkansas. The mode of 
travel was nearly as follows: the start was usually made at daylight, 
took up a six-miles-an-hour trot, and after making about fifteen miles, 
“turned out” for breakfast. The mules were turned loose to graze, 
but the horses were always “ picketed” or “hobbled,” and in addition, 
some one was always on the lookout for Indians. After a rest of an 
hour or more, teams were again “hitched up,” horses saddled, and the 
same rate of travel resumed. The distance made before another halt 
for rest depended very much on the water and grass. Several of these 
halts were made during the day. The last one, for supper, etc., 
was just before sundown, and then another drive of ten or fifteen 
miles, and a turn-out for the night, for rest and sleep, the amount of 
which depended a good deal on our friends the Indians, and so on the 
next day. 

Each of the stages and the wagons of these parties carried a ten- 
gallon keg filled with water, strapped to “the hind axle.” This water 
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was used by the men, passengers, etc., for drinking and cooking, and 
occasionally to give a horse or mule a drink when the usual water-holes - 
or springs were dry. The little wood necessary for cooking, going 
east, over the Cimarron route, was taken from Turkey Mountain, near 
Fort Union, and hoarded as the most valued thing in the whole “ out- 
fit,” except the rifles and pistols, for it meant drink and coffee twice a day. 

The “ passengers” on these stages provided their own bedding, and 
slept under or about them, according to their own fancy. The bedding 
generally consisted of three or four blankets and probably a buffalo 
robe or two. A passenger with a luxurious turn of mind would, in 
addition to his other bedding, have a small pillow. The men of the 
escort, except those on guard, spread themselves on the ground in the 
neighborhood of the horses and wagons, and with a cavalry saddle for 
a pillow, would sleep—well, as tired and healthy men generally sleep. 
The mails were carried in the “front boot” of the stages, so as to be 
always under the eye of the driver on the box. In the mornings the 
bedding was rolled up and put in the wagon or in the “ hind boot.” 
On this occasion there were only two or three passengers, Colonel 
Thornton, of the ordnance department, United States army, being one 
of them. He was going in on leave. Not being accustomed to rough- 
ing it, he caught a very bad cold and was quite sick, and having but 
few, if any, medicines, and not being a constant smoker, he treated 
himself for the cold once a day by smoking until he became very sick 
at the stomach. 

The trip to the Arkansas, however, was uneventful, and we saw 
Indians but once, and there were but few of them, and they were a 
great way off. But it is no sign that Indians are not about because 
you do not happen to see them. Indians, in their peculiar way, are 
pretty long-headed fellows, and when there is a chance that they will 
get more balls than mules and other plunder, they are not likely to give 
trouble, except to cause you to be always on the watch and ready for 
them. 

How badly I wanted to continue with the stages to Kansas City 
and the East it is unnecessary to tell, but my “valuable services could 
not be dispensed with” in New Mexico, so I returned to Fort Union 
with the stages we met at the Arkansas River. 

In going and returning we lost six or eight horses, broken down 
and worn out, and they had to be shot to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the Indians. The constant pace of six miles an hour (some- 
times more and sometimes less) for five or six hundred miles with 
riders on them was too much for horses, and the escort was very badly 
broken down when we got back to Fort Union. The riders of the 
horses that had died, with their equipments, took passage in our two 
wagons. Our return trip was very disagreeable, on account of the 
cold and snow. 
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Again the regular routine of work was taken up, but only lasted a 
few weeks, as the company of which I was a first lieutenant (Company 
A, Regiment of Mounted Rifiemen) was ordered from Fort Union to 
Fort Stanton, a post some two hundred miles south, situated on 
the Rio Bonito, in or at the foot of the White Mountains. Captain 
W. L. Elliott being temporarily absent, I took command of the com- 
pany and marched it to its new station. The second lieutenant—Jehn 
Edson—was also with the company. 

We received our mail once a month from Albuquerque by express. 
This express usually consisted of two mounted soldiers, with a pack- 
mule to carry rations, etc. Of course these expressmen ran great risk of 
being killed by the Indians, and probably escaped as well as they did 
only because they had so little to steal, and the risk to the Indian was 
too great for the prospect of so little,—it was not a good invest- 
ment. 

Fort Stanton was beautifully situated in the mountains (eight thou- 
sand feet above the sea), on the banks of a clear, cold, running trout- 
stream, and surrounded by fine timber. The quarters were built for 
the officers of stone, and adobe and stone for the men. At this time, 
by a little crowding, the quarters were sufficient for three companies 
and the usual number of officers and families. 

The garrison consisted of two companies of cavalry (Mounted 
Riflemen) and one company of the Eighth Infantry. The post was 
commanded by Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel I. V. D. Reeve, Eighth 
Infantry. The officers were Colonel Reeve and Lieutenant Willard, 
Eighth Infantry, and Captains Elliott and Claiborne, Lieutenants 
Lane, Baker, and Edson, Mounted Riflemen, and Dr. Ghiselin, 
medical department. 

We were in the very heart of the Mescalero Apache country, but 
these Indians, at that time, were at peace, at least in the vicinity of the 
post, but more than probable were playing the very Old Nick (as was 
usual) to the south on the Rio Grande, above and below El Paso. It 
was a nice arrangement for them to be at peace at Fort Stanton, where 
they drew their supplies, and at war on the Rio Grande, in Texas and 
New Mexico, where they did their killing and stealing, and when 
crowded too hard escaped with their plunder to the mountains about 
Fort Stanton, and at once became “heep good Indian.” And it was 
not unlikely that these same “ wards of the nation” would make a 
formal friendly visit to the adjutant’s office, and give the commanding 
officer of the post the honor of shaking a hand from which the blood 
of some woman or baby had not yet been washed. 

The hunting about Fort Stanton at this time was splendid, and I 
have at one time seen at least a thousand wild turkeys. There were 
also grizzly, black, and brown bear, black-tail and other deer, and a 
day’s ride away antelope. And yet with all the pleasure to be derived 
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from hunting, fishing, and the arrival of the express with our monthly 
mail, the place was very dreary. 

During the winter months few people left the post, and fewer came 
to it. There were no settlements for many miles in any direction, and 
in winter, when the prevailing high winds came whistling and driving 
the snow down the little valley, the place was a picture of desolation, 
—especially to a man whose family was in the States. 

However, some of us found the very bad could be made much worse. 
We had only become comfortably settled down when our express 
brought an order from department head-quarters, at Santa Fé, that an 
officer and a detachment of thirty mounted men should be equipped 
and sent to a certain point on the Pecos River, one hundred and fifty 
miles or more from Fort Stanton. This detachment was to remain a 
month, or until relieved by another party of the same size, etc. The 
point selected was northeast from Fort Stanton, and forty miles below 
the little town of Anton Chico, also on the Pecos. The place was 
known as “ Beck’s Ranch,” and was perhaps the only settlement from 
that point down the river for hundreds of miles, or below where the 
Pecos emptied into the Rio Grande, in Texas. 

The detachment was expected to guard a ford, and to keep the 
Kiowas and Comanches from entering farther into New Mexico. Of 
course the Pecos could have been forded anywhere within a hundred 
miles, even by a goat, but it sounded well to give a reason for the 
detachment being where it was.. But the real reason (some thought) 
was, the man who had charge of Beck’s Ranch had corn to sell, and 
as Mr. Beck was a prominent merchant in Santa Fé, and, besides, an 
agreeable man, we young fellows thought the whole object was to eat 
up Mr. Beck’s corn without giving him the trouble and expense of 
hauling it to market. Of course we were not certain of all this, but 
believed it at the time. Be that as it may, the thing had to be, and 
was done. ° 

I was selected to take command of the first party. Two six-mule 
teams were furnished to haul rations and other things belonging to the 
detachment, making in all forty-two animals to be supplied with corn 
after reaching the ranch. 

The cold, after leaving the post, for one or two days was very severe, 
but on arriving at our destination it became much warmer, principally, 
I suppose, on account of the lower altitude. 

A part of the way to the ranch was entirely unmarked either by 
road or trail, but with a Mexican as guide, who had probably herded 
sheep in that part of the country, we reached our destination by a 
reasonably direct route. The main building of the ranch was square, 
and built of adobes, with solid walls on the outside, with the different 
rooms (bed-, living-, and store-rooms), doors and windows, opening on 
a court, on the inside. The walls were fifteen or twenty feet high, flat 
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roof, and parapet two or three feet high on top. One (and only one) 
entrance, with heavy doors, was cut in the wall, through which the 
court was reached by man and beast and wagon when necessary. A 
corral for stock, built of adobes and upright logs or pickets, adjoined 
the large building. There were sheds built around the walls for horses, 
mules, ete. 

It will be observed the place was very strong for defense, and the 
whole Comanche nation could not have driven us out, if they had de- 
sired such a thing, which they did not, as it would have been a case of 
more balls than mules and horses. However, there were no signs of 
Indians of any nation during the whole month we were at the ranch. 
And this proved to be the state of affairs for the whole winter. 

The place was fearfully lonely and dreary-looking. The soldiers 
could talk to each other and have their jokes and laughs, but I for a 
greater part of the time had noone. The man in charge of the ranch, 
a Mr. Giddings, was seldom at home, although he left his Mexican 
wife and children there. The duties of looking after the men and 
horses, and occasionally examining the banks of the river for Indian 
signs, did not occupy a great deal of time, and I soon exhausted all 
the reading matter I had taken with me. We had no mails, did not 
see a strange face for the entire month, and the hunting was not good. 

At the end of thirty days Lieutenant Lawrence Baker, Regiment 
of Mounted Riflemen, made his appearance with the relieving detach- 
ment, and I and my men, with light hearts, began preparation to return 
to Fort Stanton. But, best of all, Baker had brought letters from my 
family, which was, and had been for some months, in Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania. The newspapers (a month old, however) were also a great 
source of pleasure, although the news which was so fresh and inter- 
esting to us had long since grown old and stale in “ the States,” where 
the papers had been published. 

The trip back to Fort Stanton was void of general interest. We 
suffered much from cold as we approached the mountains about the 
post. But for a party so much exposed and without a doctor we ar- 
rived in very good physical condition. 

The month’s stay at the fort, after my return from the ranch, 
seemed much shorter than any previous one, due perhaps to the fact 
that I had to take a fresh party back to the ranch to relieve Lieutenant 
Baker and his detachment. 

My next trip was so like the first it is unnecessary to go into par- 
ticulars. Before leaving the post the second time I got from the doc- 
tor a larger supply of medicines, with bottles and boxes well labeled, 
and a sheet of paper from him telling what the medicines were and 
under what circumstances they were to be given. And this question 
of sickness and the absence of doctors with detachments like this one, 
even when in pursuit of Indians, was one of the greatest hardships in 
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the old days on the frontier. If a sick or wounded man, or an officer, 
could not live until a doctor could reach him from a military post, or _ 
he could go to the doctor, or if the little skill his officer possessed could 
not save him, why, then he had to take the alternative, and die. I 
don’t remember that in all the scouting and other detached duty per- 
formed by me with detachments of the size of this one, and smaller 
(or larger), that I ever had a doctor. I am certain I never did. The 
nearest doctor to the ranch was at Fort Union, eighty miles or more 
away. 

My skill as a medical man was not often called into requisition, 
and although I may not have cured any one, I had the consolation of 
knowing that I killed nobody. My patients had great faith in their 
doctor, and that, and the good habits of the men, with the advantage of 
climate, was doubtless the secret of the continued good health of the 
command. 

By the bye, that faith, or confidence of the enlisted men in their 
officers, and the almost universal kind feeling of the officers for the 
men, in the old days, added much to the discipline and efficiency of our 
little army, and made things comfortable for both sides. And these, 
too, were the days before the enlisted man had to be “ smoothed down” 
with wire-bottom cots, the mattress, and the pillow. Nor was he (the 
enlisted man) allowed to indulge in the doubtful pleasures and advan- 
tages of corresponding direct (and probably did not want to) with 
higher authority than his immediate commander, and the delight of an 
anonymous letter was unknown to him; but that is neither here nor 
there. 

The monotony of my second trip to the ranch was varied a little 
by receiving an order from department head-quarters to protect a 
surveying party which was working not far from us. Consequently I 
went into camp with my detachment near them, and moved from place 
to place with them for some time. But having received intimation 
from the man—a Mr. Battle, I think—in charge of the surveyors 
that he would not require us longer, I returned to the ranch, and was 
soon after again relieved by Lieutenant Baker. 

It did not take us long to get ready to return to the post. After 
the first day’s march I turned the command over to the sergeant and 
ordered him to march it back to the post. Taking with me one or two 
men and my extra (led) horse, I went by the way of Santa Fé for the 
purpose of making an effort to get a leave of absence to join my family 
in the East. I had been constantly on duty in Texas and New Mexico 
for over three years, and knew I was much more entitled to the in- 
dulgence than several who were absent from their commands. But I 
was very soon given to understand that my “ valuable services could 
not be dispensed with,” 

Of course I was much disgusted and grieved at my failure to go in, 
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and the prospect of taking up again the tiresome routine duty at Fort 
Stanton was not pleasant to contemplate; however, that post was gay 
compared with the ranch. 

I left Santa Fé almost immediately for Fort Stanton, via Albu- 
querque. At the latter place I found the expressmen with the mail 
and a wagon or two, just about to start for that post. I joined, and 
took charge of the escort for mutual protection. At Albuquerque I 
remember having a good-natured squabble with Major D. H. Rucker, 
depot quartermaster, on the question of corn or oats for my two private 
horses. I tried hard and talked pretty loud, but I am satisfied I did 
not succeed in getting the oats so much desired. 

Although it was getting on towards spring the weather was quite 
cold for Albuquerque, and the day before we were due at the spring, 
near the top of the Gallinas Mountains, it began to snow very hard, 
and the next day it was so deep it was with great difficulty the wagons 
could move at all. Finding they would not be able to reach the 
spring on the mountain, I directed the man in charge to encamp at the 
first convenient place, and I, with the expressmen and an infantry 
soldier on my led horse, pushed on to the spring. Before leaving the | 
wagons I saw that the light snow was being dragged along by the 
front axles and too deep for comfortable traveling. 

The snow fell rapidly, and it was some time after dark before we 
reached the spring and our camping place. To be ready for any 
emergency, and as a little protection to the horses, they remained 
saddled all night. It was very cold and still snowing hard, but the 
men soon built shelters to keep off the snow from the abundant supply 
of pine and cedar brush. Notwithstanding the danger, I allowed fires 
to be built, taking it for granted that if there were Indians about they 
too were busy trying to keep from freezing. Besides, the timber was 
very thick, and the light from a fire could not be seen a great way, 
especially in such a storm. 

These temporary shelters against the snow and wind were usually 
built by driving four forks into the ground (when a log or convenient 
trees could not be utilized), and then placing four small poles, or 
sticks, across the top from fork to fork, after which filling in these sides 
and covering the top thickly with cedar or pine brush. Opposite the 
open side (which should be the leeward) the fire is built. After the fire 
is no longer needed, or burns low, a blanket or piece of canvas can be 
hung over the open side. Of course this is not a wet-weather shelter, 
but against a cold wind and dry snow it is quite comfortable. 

On this particular night, after the shelters were finished, we spent 
several hours broiling pieces of a very fine venison ham over the coals 
and making coffee in tin cups. A long green switch with the sharp- 
ened end stuck through the venison-steak makes a very good broiler 
when the coals are all right and the venison is held at the proper 
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distance from them. I don’t believe a fashionable party at any of the 
best restaurants in New York enjoyed their supper more than we did © 
that night. 

We had a long, cold, and dreary ride before us the next day, and it 
was necessary that man and beast get as much rest as possible for the 
work in prospect. As soon as the horses had finished eating the little 
corn that had been brought for them, the bridles were put on again, 
and everything made ready for a hasty mount if it became necessary. 

Before lying down to sleep the floor of my shelter was thickly 
covered with fine cedar brush, and on top of this my blankets were 
spread. The only undressing done was to pull off my overcoat and 
boots. This mode of sleeping does not look luxurious, but it is not as 
bad as it sounds, the cedar brush being a splendid protection against 
the cold and damp of the snow underneath. Then, with a saddle for 
a pillow, lie on one half, or edge, of the blankets and pull the other 
half over you, after which, if your guard is judiciously posted and 
vigilant and ammunition good, there is nothing left to be done, except 
your “Now I lay me.” 

There was some little uneasiness caused during the night by the 
suspicious “ hooting” of an owl and an answering hoot in another di- 
rection, which we thought possibly might be parties of Indians making 
their presence known to each other. However, the anxiety soon passed 
off, and every one seemed to be asleep except the sentinel with the 
horses, Our fires had died down and everything became very quiet 
and there appeared to be no living thing astir for miles around, when 
in a moment there was let off, right in the midst of us, the most un- 
earthly howl I had ever listened to. A very large wolf (known to the 
Mexicans as a “ Lobo”), having evidently been attracted by the smell 
of cooked meat, made its way right among us, and then let itself be 
heard. I had not been asleep and was soon ready and at my horse’s 
head, and not more than a minute elapsed before every man was pres- 
ent. However, the cause of the disturbance was soon known, and not 
wishing to make a noise by firing rifles or pistols, the wolf was driven 
out of camp by throwing sticks at it. 

At the first peep of daylight we were up, and, after making some 
coffee in our tin cups, were off. For the first few miles the snow was 
very deep, sometimes coming up to the point of the horses’ shoulders, 
but it gradually grew less as we descended the mountains. It was very 
difficult to keep the road on account of the depth of the snow, when 
no longer having large trees on each side to mark its course. How- 
ever, a long narrow smooth space, bordered by tall grass sticking 
through the snow, pointed out the usually traveled route, and the only 
road to Fort Stanton. 

I do not now remember the distance from the top of the mountain, 


the site of our camp, to Fort Stanton, but am under the impression it 
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is between fifty and sixty miles. And at the time of which I write 
there was no habitation of any kind between the two points, except at 
a place eighteen miles from Fort Stanton, known as the “ Patos,” 
where there was plenty of wood and water, and an abandoned log 
house and a few out-buildings. Although very open and uncomfort- 
able there was a good fire-place in the only room in this cabin. Con- 
sequently I had visions of a good fire and a roof when the hard day’s 
work was over. And it was for this place of refuge I was making 
my best efforts to lodge my few men before it was too dark to travel. 

I had a very powerful horse, and of course had to make the first 
break in the snow. The infantryman followed on my extra horse, 
then a soldier leading the pack-mule, and another one following the 
mule to drive him up when inclined to lag. When the snow was not 
too deep I took a slow trot, which was of course hard on both animal 
and rider, as it required an extra exertion for the horse to raise his feet 
out of the snow, and made it rough for the rider. The infantryman, 
not being a good horseman, and entirely unaccustomed to such exercise, 
soon began to show signs of great distress. The horse on which he 
was mounted could not, by a poor rider, be kept away from the one I 
rode, his mate and friend, and the man was forced to keep close to me 
whether he would or not. Seeing a comparatively clean, dry place 
under a tree, the man begged me for God’s sake to give him some 
matches to make a fire, and let him remain there alone until the 
wagons came along and picked him ‘up. The uncertainty, as to time, 
of the arrival of the wagons and the almost certainty of his freezing 
to death if left, compelled me to take him along. He cried like a 
baby, but I had to force him to go for his and my own good. If I 
had left him he would have died, and I would have been court-mar- 
tialed, and probably dismissed. 

As the day advanced it grew a little warmer, and the snow, which 
had ceased in the night, began to fall again. But this time, instead of 
being dry as the day before, it was very wet and sticky, and froze as it 
fell. 

Getting down the mountain nearer the water, in the vicinity of 
the “ Patos,” we struck the sheep-grazing section, and the grass being 
much shorter, every part of the surrounding country looked alike, and 
I was compelled to travel by the peaks, or other marks, in the high 
ground to our right and west. The wet snow was freezing as fast as it 
fell, and our overcoats, leggings, and equipments soon became a sheet 
of ice; and to crown our troubles the driving, whirling snow finally 
shut out the peaks and high ground, and we were completely lost. 
However, we continued to travel, keeping, as a guide for the proper 
course, the wind on the same side of the face as it was before we be- 

“came so entirely blinded by the snow. The horses began to show 
signs of great fatigue, and although I thought we ought not to be far 
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from the “ Patos,” I could not be certain of it, or that we were 
traveling exactly in the right direction. In the midst of our trouble | 
and perplexity we rode right into a large herd of sheep, and their 
bleating, not usually agreeable to me, was on this occasion the sweetest 
music ; for it meant there were Mexican herders close at hand, and one 
soon made his appearance. I am not fond of Mexicans, but on this 
occasion I could have hugged the man who called out, “ Buenos dias, 
seftor !” I made him understand what we wanted, and gave him a two- 
dollar-and-a-half gold piece to guide us to the “ Patos.” He took the 
money, and in fifteen minutes we were in front of the house. It seemed 
high pay for so little work, but the service performed was very impor- 
tant, and I did not begrudge the money, as we might, in such a smother 
of snow, have missed the place and wandered many miles from our 
course, and have suffered much more than we did. 

After so many long, weary hours of suffering and anxiety, the 
delight and relief of reaching a place of shelter, safety, and rest can 
better be imagined than told. 

It did not take us long to dismount and unsaddle, although my 
overshoes were frozen tight to the stirrups and had to be forced loose 
before I could get off the horse. And on the side next to the wind 
and sleet a cake of ice had formed quite an inch thick, reaching from 
the cloth hood? (covering for my head, neck, and shoulders) to the 
point of my shoulder, holding my head almost rigid, but with my face 
straight to the front. The infantry soldier was almost entirely help- 
less, but his day’s work was at last over. 

After looking to our horses and pack-mule (we found some corn in 
an out-building), we entered the little house with the intention of build- 
ing a fire and making ourselves as comfortable as possible. To our 
surprise there was a fire already burning, and the room occupied by 
two or three Mexicans; and directly in front of the fire-place was 
stretched, without a coffin, the dead body of a Mexican. We had 
evidently struck a funeral-party,—some dead herder or hunter, who 
was, perhaps, being taken to his friends days’ travel away. The body 
was being transported on a Mexican cart. 

The men (soldiers) quickly got to work around the fire, notwith- 
standing the dead Mexican, to make some hot coffee and fry a little 
bacon. I was fortunate enough to get a pint of milk, which I heated, 
and swallowed as hot as I could bear it. I soon felt warm and much 
revived, so much so that I began to wish fora fresh horse that I might 
finish the remaining eighteen miles to Fort Stanton. And to make me 
keener for the trip, I saw a very serviceable-looking Mexican pony 
with the funeral outfit, and soon after hired it for the journey. Of 
course I paid high, as the Mexican could readily see my anxiety to be 


1 After about twenty-five or thirty years, something very like—in shape—this 
hood has been adopted by the government for our soldiers serving in cold climates. 
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off. I gave orders for my party to come in next morning, and at once 
got ready to start. My saddle was put on the pony, and I, for addi- 
tional warmth, put on all the extra shirts (two I think) I had in my 
saddle-bags, and then cut a hole in the middle of a blanket big enough 
to put my head through, after which the back and front ends of the 
blanket were drawn close to the body by a string under the arms and 
over the overcoat around my waist. My leggings (pants made from a 
saddle blanket) and overshoes were again put on, and thus bundled 
up I mounted my unshod pony, and started for the post. The snow 
had stopped and it had cleared off, but the weather was very cold. 
The stars soon came out, and the snow not being as deep as on higher 
ground, I had no difficulty in following the road. But I had a tedious 
three hours’ ride. And when I turned the point of the hill near the 
post and saw the lights in the different houses, they (the lights) seemed 
to be dancing around in all directions. I soon found, after making 
one or two failures to dismount, that I was dizzy from exhaustion. I 
was in front of Dr. Ghiselin’s door, and soon made myself heard. 
The doctor, not having gone to bed, had a roaring fire, and with 
the prescription he at once concocted for me, which, to use a very 
old saying, was “ too good for niggers,’ I, in a few minutes, felt much 
better, and thus ended one among many of the hard days to be expe- 
rienced at that period on the frontier. 

It is so long ago I do not now recollect whether I spent the night 
in my own quarters or with the doctor. But the doctor was such a 
good fellow, I have no doubt I remained by his cheerful fire and nice 
prescription till morning. It is proper to say, however, that he did 
not take his own medicine on this occasion. 

I reported my arrival to the commanding officer the next morning 
at the adjutant’s office, and was at once entered on the adjutant’s 
“yoster” as another officer subject to detail for officer of the day, drills, 
boards of survey, courts-martial, detached duty, or anything that was 
likely to turn up, and there was nearly always something turning up 
for a subaltern of cavalry. 

My party from the “ Patos” arrived early in the day, but did not 
bring the infantry soldier, as he was unable to ride on horseback. A 
wagon was at once sent for him, and when he arrived at the fort he was 
taken to the hospital, where he remained for a week or more. I never 
learned that he expressed a desire to “jine the cavalry.” 

I was soon in the harness and doing my part of the regular routine 
duty of the post. Spring was rapidly approaching, and consequently 
drills were added to the other post duties. But with it all we (other 
officers) had plenty of fine hunting and trout fishing. On one occasion 
Dr. Ghiselin and myself caught from one of the streams not far from 
the fort sixty trout after only two hours’ fishing. And this, too, with 
the stream full of ice and the still hole frozen over. 
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During my last absence Lieutenant John R. Cooke, Eighth Infantry, 
joined his company at the post. He was a welcome addition to our 
hunting- and fishing-parties. He was the son of General Philip St. 
G. Cooke, who is still in the army, on the retired list. Lieutenant 
Cooke was a fearless man and an enthusiastic hunter. 

Dr. Ghiselin, Lieutenant Cooke, and myself, during one of our 
leisure days, made a partial survey of the big cave near the post. 
Each was provided with a number of candles and matches for our 
under-ground trip. The descent to the proper mouth of the cave is 
some forty or fifty feet below the general level of the surrounding 
country, and the entrance is very small, but the cave proper soon opens 
out to a broad and high passage. As we proceeded we lighted candles 
and stuck them on prominent points, and built little piles of stone 
with a small piece of newspaper fastened to the pile, pointing the direc- 
tion out. We were gone an hour or two; however, the story of the 
cave is too long for this paper, and, besides, years after an able pen 
told all about it. 

But for a few months at the post, one day was so like all the 
others, that what has already been said will cover the whole time. 

Our mail day—once a month—was always exciting, and rarely 
failed to bring papers and letters from those we were so anxious to see 
again. 

Reading-matter at the post, after a long winter, grew very scarce, 
so much so that I began reading medicine,—the doctor and his medical 
books were just across the hall. This was a big mistake, as I became 
fond of it, and kept it up until there was no disease known to the 
books of which I did not have symptoms, and of course was very un- 
certain as to which disease would develop first. The little knowledge 
gained did me great harm, as I sometimes, years after, worried about 
the possibility of being very sick when there were no grounds for it. 
A very intimate friend—I will not mention names—has often told me 
that I had had everything known to the medical profession except one. 
And that oneI never could have, as “the conformation of the recruit 
would not allow it.” 

Spring had gone and the summer was well under way, when our 
mail brought me a letter from my wife saying she was getting ready 
to and would cross the plains with Major Ruff (of the Rifles) and 
family. A large body of recruits, with a number of officers and their 
families, was then making preparations, and would leave Fort Leaven- 
worth for Fort Union and Santa Fé, under the command of Major 
Backus, just as soon as all was ready and the grass sufficiently high for 
grazing purposes, 

In July I got a leave and started for Santa Fé, with the intention 
of taking the stage (with the permission of the department commander) 
and going out on the road to meet the party, and then returning with 
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them. But when I reached Albuquerque I heard rumors of trouble 
with the Navajo Indians near Fort Defiance. This post was then, or 
was thought to be, in New Mexico, but surveys since have given it to 
Arizona. 

After reaching Santa Fé and seeing the department commander, I 
learned that troops were already being ordered to the Navajo country, 
and that the company of which I was first lieutenant—Captain W. 
L. Elliott’s Regiment of Mounted Riflemen—had received orders (or 
would as soon as the express could reach Fort Stanton) to march to 
Albuquerque and meet other troops to be assembled at that place. Of 
course this put a stop to my intended stage-ride to meet the command 
under Major Backus, and consequently I returned to Albuquerque and 
awaited the arrival of Captain Elliott, with Company A, Regiment of 
Mounted Rifiemen. Naturally, I was much disappointed at not being 
able to see my family after so long an absence, when I could have 
reached them by stage in a few days. But it would have been out of 
the question to ask such an indulgence when my company was going 
to take the field so soon. 

It is not my intention to write a history of the Navajo campaign, 
commanded by Colonel Dixon G. Miles, Third Infantry, but only to 
carry out the idea I had in my mind when beginning this paper. - And 
that idea was to give my own personal experience on the frontier for 
seventeen months (the length of time my family was absent) as a cavalry 
officer; believing that these services would be a type, specimen, or 
sample of the duties, etc., of other officers on the frontier away back in 
the fifties. Besides, General W. W. Averell, United States army, has 
included this campaign against the Navajos in his coming book of “Ten 
Years’ Active Service in the Army,” and as a matter of course the sub- 
ject will be much better handled than it would be if I attempted it. 

But to continue. In due time Captain Elliott arrived at Albu- 
querque with his company, as did other companies of the Rifles, and 
also a few of infantry. Supplies were drawn, pack-mules equipped, 
horses shod, and everything made ready for an active campaign, and the 
little column, under Colonel Miles, crossed the Rio Grande and started 
west for Fort Defiance. 

In those days, for hundreds of miles beyond, or west, of Fort 
Defiance, the country was almost unknown. We knew the San Juan 
River was “ out there,” and that it emptied into the Colorado River, 
and that river into the Gulf of California, on the Pacific coast, and 
that was about all. No white man ever came from that direction. 

Fort Defiance being directly in the heart of the Navajo country, 
these Indians were daily visitors at the post, and as they roamed over 
the country in every direction, and grazed their herds of sheep and 
ponies on every side of the fort without hindgrance, they naturally 
became impudent, and had great contempt for the small garrison that 
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was supposed to keep them in order. This state of affairs brought 
about just what might have been expected, and what all army officers . 
wished to avoid,—war with the Indians, And there is no better way 
to get into trouble with an Indian than to show him you are afraid, 
or not strong enough to cope with him. And this was just what was 
wrong at Fort Defiance, for the garrison was much too-small, and too 
far away from assistance when needed. 

One little trouble brought on another until an Indian, in the post, 
shot and killed an officer’s negro servant. The murderer was demanded, 
and the demand refused, but as yet a state of war did not exist, and 
the Indians still impudently strutted about the post, fully armed. 
This state of things could not be allowed to go on; hence Colonel 
Miles’s column, which had, as has been stated, just left Albuquerque 
for the seat of trouble. 

After so many years I cannot remember just how many troops 
started out from Albuquerque with Colonel Miles, or the names of all 
the officers, but think two or three companies of cavalry (Regiment of 
Mounted Riflemen) and one or two companies of infantry formed the 
command. However, a few other companies followed from the different 
posts in the department as soon as possible, and joined the main column 
at Fort Defiance. 

There were no signs of hostilities before the column reached Bear 
Spring,? the present, and second, Fort Wingate, some one hundred 
and fifty miles west of Albuquerque. At this place Indians were seen 
and some little show of hostility occurred,—an Indian wheat-field 
destroyed and perhaps a few shots exchanged at long range. 

Colonel Miles, I think, had an idea that matters could yet be 
arranged and actual hostility prevented, and on reaching Fort Defiance 
efforts to that end were made. Several talks were had with leading 
men of the nation, but many excuses were given by the Indians why 
they could not, or would not, surrender the murderer of the negro 
servant. After much talk and continued impudence on the part of the 
Indians, they finally, when leaving the post on horseback and passing 
near or through the post herd, made an attack on it, getting a few 
mules and wounding pretty badly the sergeant in charge of the herd 
guard. That settled matters, and preparations were at once made for 
active work. . 

A command was organized for a short scout from the post, and 
Colonel Miles took command in person. As near as I can recollect, 
the column was composed of three companies of cavalry (Regiment of 
Mounted Riflemen) and two companies of infantry. Captain W. L. 

2 This is the point where Colonel A. W. Doniphan, First Missouri Mounted 
Volunteers, met ‘three-fourths’ of the Navajo nation in November, 1846, just 
before starting on his celebrated march to, and subsequent capture of, Chihuahua, 
Mexico. In his official report he ealls the place ‘‘ Ojo Oso,” where, he says, ‘‘ we 
made a permanent treaty with them.” 
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Elliott commanded his own company (A, Regiment of Mounted Rifle- 
men); First Lieutenant W. B. Lane also present with the company. 
Brevet Captain John P, Hatch and Second Lieutenant W. W. Averell 
also commanded companies. And these four officers were all that were 
with the three companies of Riflemen. As well as I can remember, 
Captains Lindsay and McLane, with their companies of the Rifles, had 
not yet arrived at the post, or at any rate did not go on this scout. 
The names of the officers of the infantry companies have entirely 
passed from my mind. First Lieutenant William D. Whipple, Third 
Infantry, was acting as Colonel Miles’s topographical officer, Second 
Lieutenant Thomas W. Walker, Third Infantry, acting adjutant- 
general, and Dr. I. Cooper McKee, medical officer. Total strength of 
the command, about two hundred and fifty men. 

When all was ready, with a Pueblo Indian and a Mexican or two 
as guides, the column left the post and marched almost directly north. 
_ The first day’s march was short, as packs had to be properly adjusted to 
the mules and everything got into smooth working order. Very early 
on the second morning, before leaving camp, an Indian was caught 
prowling, or spying, about our camp. I did not inquire just what 
happened to him, but heard he had been properly dealt with. 

In the forenoon of the second day’s march the head of the column 
reached the southern brink of that celebrated and wonderful gash in 
the earth, Cafion de Chelléy, pronounced Chayah. We struck the 
cafion near its head on the western slope of the Tunicha Mountains, 
about fourteen miles from its mouth (it runs east and west), where it 
opens out on to what we then understood was the Calabaso Plains. 
Colonel Miles hesitated, I think, before entering the cafion, as the 
guides seemed to know but little about it, or how far it was from 
where we entered to the mouth. However, we started down a very 
steep, narrow, and. difficult trail, which occupied some time before 
everything, including the pack-train, reached the bottom. Just as we 
arrived at the edge of the cafion, and before starting down the trail, 
an Indian rushed from his place of hiding and started on a run in the 
direction of the mouth of the cafion, at the same time giving a series 
of loud howls, as a warning, I suppose, to his friends in the neigh- 
borhood. He was too quick for the riflemen in front, and the country 
was too rough to follow him on horseback. 

Colonel Miles expected to find Indians in large numbers at this 
place, as it was thought to be their stronghold, and there was a tradi- 
tion, at least, that Colonel Washington had failed to force his way 
through the cafion from its head, and that Colonel Sumner, on enter- 
ing at the mouth with troops, had been driven back and out. These 
reports, with other things, had given the’ place a wide reputation. Be 
that as it may, it was a very ugly situation for troops, especially 
cavalry, with both sides of the cafion in possession of the enemy. 
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I do not know what, if anything, scientists have said of this place, 
nor am I capable, not being even a second-class geologist, of forming . 
a correct idea as to how this gash, gap, or opening was made, but it 
looks as if a terrific earthquake had split the earth’s crust near the centre 
of Tunicha Mountains from the top to the base, on a level with the 
Calabaso Plains, more than fifteen miles, where it terminated, leaving 
perpendicular sides of solid rock, in many places nearly or quite a 
thousand feet high. The cafion varied in width from one hundred and 
fifty to three hundred yards, and at the bottom ran a beautiful little 
stream of pure water from the mountains to the plains. 

To continue. As supposed by Colonel Miles, and in fact by all, 
the Indians were here, but the most of them “on top” as it were, and 
we at the bottom. After the column was re-formed in the cafion and 
began to move towards its mouth, it was discovered that the Indians 
had collected on both sides, and began to fire from the top on the 
troops at the bottom of the cafion. But as, generally, only bows and 
arrows were used by them, very little harm was done, except to retard 
our march, and thus prevent a sufficiently rapid pursuit in the cafion, 
where they were doing their best to get away from the soldiers. The 
guides seemed to know nothing of the real character of the place; did 
not know the distance to the mouth, nor whether it was possible at any 
point to get infantry on top to drive away the Indians from the edge 
of the cafion,—in fact, knew literally nothing about it. Consequently, 
under all these circumstances, it was necessary to move cautiously and 
slowly. 

The bottom of the cafion was level and smooth, with a well-worn 
trail, so there was no difficulty in handling troops, either infantry or 
cavalry, except that their movements were circumscribed by the un- 
scalable walls of the cafion. The firing became quite brisk, but the 
infantry and a few dismounted cavalrymen kept the Indians, along 
the edges of the cafion, well under cover, and considerably disturbed 
their aim. The rifles and muskets made a great roar, and the sounds 
were many times multiplied, as if an army was engaged in battle. 
Very little harm was done on either side, and we continued to move 
slowly. Some sheep and goats were captured, but as to the number of 
Indians killed there was no means of ascertaining, as the dead Indians 
could not be seen on account of the peculiar features of the battle-field, 
except in one case where the Indians would have exposed themselves 
too much to have recovered the dead body of one of their number, 
which we could plainly see lying on a ledge of rocks. Lieutenant 
Averell with his company was on rear-guard, and at one time during 
the afternoon was fiercely attacked, but I forget the results; he, how- 
ever, will tell about it, no doubt, in his book. When the firing 
was most severe in front and arrows were falling pretty thickly, 
Colonel Miles and Dr. McKee made their appearance at the front, and 
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as we had only one medical officer with the command, and as I was at 
the moment acting as a staff-officer for the colonel, [ requested that 
Dr. McKee be sent to the rear, as there seemed to be but little firing 
in that direction just then. My request was granted, and the doctor 
reached Lieutenant Averell just at the moment the attack was made 
on his command. The doctor remarked, after the day was over, he 
“did not want me to hunt a safe place for him again.” But in the 
light of after-events in the doctor’s life, I am satisfied he enjoyed him- 
self that afternoon. As for Averell, I rather think he always (at least 
in those days) delighted in a “shindy” of some kind. 

The great anxiety was to get out of this hole in the ground to the 
open country. For asa matter of course the longer we remained in 
the cafion the more Indians there would be on the top. Being in this 
uncertain predicament, and having reached a broad place where the 
arrows could not reach us, except from one side at least, Colonel Miles 
decided to encamp for the night. We had marched since entering the 
cafion about ten miles, and, as before said, had no idea how much 
farther we had to go. The cavalrymen in front had captured an old 
Indian man and a few women and children, which proved fortunate 
for us. After getting partially settled in camp, but with an occasional 
shot from the Indians with guns, who were well under cover and out 
of sight, Colonel Miles directed the old Navajo to be brought out in 
full view of his friends who were firing on us, and ordered him, 
through an interpreter, to tell them if they fired another shot into 
camp that he, as well as the women and children, would be instantly 
killed before their eyes. There was not another gun heard nor arrow 
seen during the rest of the afternoon, nor at night. 

How good the fried bacon tasted at supper! and then we had milk 
for our coffee,—goat’s milk, or it may have been partly sheep’s milk ; 
we did not ask, or care. 

After supper I mounted my horse and took a prowl about camp, 
and in a kind of short side cafion, or elbow in the main one, I dis- 
covered an orchard of forty or fifty peach-trees, and the best of it was 
there were plenty of ripe peaches on the trees. It did not take me 
long to fill every pocket. When I got back to camp I had “cut 
peaches” and milk. Well, the result was not pleasant, and I came to 
the conclusion late at night that goat’s (or sheep’s) milk and cut 
peaches did not go well together. Dr. McKee enjoyed the fun, I 
represented the “ frogs.” 

The command started early next morning, and very soon discovered — 
that the walls of the cafion were rapidly becoming lower, and after 
marching two or three miles a point was found where the infantry could 
getup the south side to the top, and thus the troops became master 
of the situation. Three miles farther brought us fairly out on the 
Calabaso Plains, and in an hour or more we went into camp for the 
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day, to repair damages and probably tp think what was the next best 
thing to do and how to make the enemy most miserable. ; 

The Navajo nation was at this time the most prosperous of wild 
Indians in the United States. They had large herds of horses (ponies) 
and sheep, and some little attempt had been made to raise grain and 
to plant fruit-trees, as seen in the peach-orchard found in the cafion. 
They made their own blankets and stuff for petticoats for the women 
on very rudely-constructed looms hung to a tree or bush near their 
camps, which were easily taken down and packed when a change of 
location was desired, no matter in what stage towards finish the blanket 
might be. The men were good horsemen, and were daring warriors 
when they thought the advantages were altogether on their side. 
They, like the most of their race, did not hesitate to help themselves 
to their neighbor’s goods when it was convenient and safe to do so. 

We had hardly become settled in our camp on the Calabaso Plains 
before the Indians began to show themselves, on horseback, on all 
prominent points in our vicinity. But the country was very rough, 
and pursuit would have been impossible on our big horses after ponies 
that had been brought up to the business and were much more active 
on such rough ground. And if pursuit had been attempted, the 
Indians would have had the choice to fight or run away. These 
parties of observation grew bolder and larger when it was discovered 
that no attempt to overtake them was to be made. However, a number 
of good shots were selected from the riflemen, and with the (then just 
introduced) long-range Minie-balls, which had been adjusted by the 
ordnance department to our rifles, the soldiers cautiously approached, 
the nature of the ground being favorable, to within easy range of 
fifteen or twenty Indians on horseback, closely crowded together and, 
as we could see with our field-glasses, in earnest and animated con- 
versation, and to all appearances not dreaming of the impending 
trouble. All in the camp, especially those with field-glasses, closely 
watched the Indians to see the effect of the shots. Soon it came. 
There was great confusion and commotion among the Navajos, and in 
a moment the crack of the rifles was heard, and then there seemed to 
be a scramble, as if some of them were being picked up and assisted 
to ride, and immediately they all disappeared. After one or two more 
surprises of this kind we had no more lookers-on about our camp, at 
least horseback parties, but now and then, by watching closely, the 
black head of an Indian could be seen to rise for a few moments above 
the grass or bushes. 

We spent that day and night and the next day in this camp at the 
mouth of the cafion, but on the second night, just after dark, the three 
companies of cavalry left for a night ride, for the purpose of surprising 
a camp of Indians, supposed to be some twenty-five miles away. 
Before telling about it, however, I will digress a little. 
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On an Indian scout, or expedition, everybody is on the lookout 
for signs and signals, and the Navajos were expert in talking with their 
friends, by smokes in the daytime and fires at night. Just after dark 
on our first night in this camp, after we had had supper and pickets 
were posted, the officers and men off duty were lying around on their 
blankets discussing various matters, and more than likely speculating 
as to the news the next mail from “the States” would bring, and the 
time of its probable arrival, when almost at the same moment several 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Look, look, at the signal-fire !” And away off to the north- 
west, just above the crest of the mountain, mesa, or high ground, there 
appeared a most beautiful light, which seemed to grow more brilliant 
every moment. This light was not made by man,—it was a comet. It 
was not many minutes before everybody in the command who was 
awake was looking at it, and I don’t think there was one present who 
had heard such a thing was “expected about that time.” We had not 
had our tiewspapers from “the States” for more than a month, and 
could not, of course, be supposed to know about the strange visitor. 
It is probable the comet fought on our side, as many of the Navajos 
thought it was a bad sign, and meant mischief for them and good for 
us. It was more than likely a case of guilty conscience on their 
part. ; 

But to go on with the story. The three companies for the night 
ride were commanded by Captain W. L. Elliott. Brevet Captain John 
P. Hatch commanded one of the companies, Second Lieutenant W. W. 
Averell another, and First Lieutenant W. B. Lane (all of the Rifles) 
commanded Captain Elliott’s company. On moving out of camp we 
were fired on by one of our own pickets, but, fortunately, the night 
was rather dark and no harm was done. 

In addition to one of the regular guides the captured. Navajo was 
put on a slow horse, and two reliable soldiers on good horses, and both 
fine pistol-shots, were ordered to ride with him, and-to shoot him if he 
attempted to escape. It was hoped the old Indian, through fear, 
would lead us to his friends. But he was faithful to his people, and 
twisted us about in the gullies and among the bushes until daylight, 
when we. could see the smoke of a large camp of Indians a long way 
off, and some very rough country between our position and theirs. 
On getting nearer it was evident there was quite a large number of 
them, and in addition they seemed to have herds of sheep and ponies. 
They soon saw us, and appeared to be making every effort possible to 
reach some high ground to the southwest, which proved to be covered 
with timber, bushes, and rocks. To reach this high ground the 
Indians had to travel some five or six miles or more, and this distance 
with herds, especially sheep, and a hostile body of men pressing close 
in the rear, made it “a hard road to travel.” As we gained on them 
they were seen to separate into several distinct parties, which gradually 
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drew away from each other, but at the same time all trying to reach 
the protecting rough country before we could come up with them. 

Captain Elliott allowed his three companies to separate also, and 
each one of them followed one of the three divisions of the Navajos. 
Captain Hatch and Lieutenant Averell (and Captain Elliott with one 
of these companies) intlined to the left, and I, with Elliott’s company, 
followed the party to the right. To judge from the dust in front, I 
thought I had a big job on hand in case the enemy was overtaken 
before they reached the bushes and rocks. As we advanced, the 
ground became much smoother, and I at once took the gallop, and in 
a very short time came up to and passed through a large herd of sheep, 
and continued the pursuit, at the gallop, of the fleeing Navajos. We 
were gaining rapidly, and as it was still a mile or two to the timber 
and rocks, I expected to overtake them before they could reach that 
point. They suddenly disappeared over a hill into a little valley, and 
when we reached the crest of this hill they were seen, much farther to 
our left and nearer to us, on the top of a little knoll across the valley, 
and to all appearances ready for a fight and quietly waiting for the 
soldiers. I took it for granted they saw we would overtake them, and 
had made up their minds to do the best they could under such un- 
favorable circumstances. And not so unfavorable either, for a Navajo 
on horseback with a quiver full of arrows, and the advantage of 
having been on horseback from childhood, is no mean match for a 
soldier with a revolver ; in fact, the advantage is with the Indian, as 
he could shoot faster and had more shots. 

W. B. Lang, 
Colonel U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 
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WAUNA, THE WITCH-MAIDEN. 


Ir was the season when the snow-caps of the Big Horn range melt 
and flow down into the valleys, forming icy torrents that wear the 
steep banks of the ravines until not even the horned sheep can scale 
them, and swelling the streams into impassable floods ; when the tender 
shoots of the buffalo-grass, newly pushed upward through the barren 
sod, clothe the valleys and the slopes of the foot-hills with welcome 
verdure ; when herds of buffalo, and bands of elk and antelope, emaci- 
ated by the hunger of the long winter, with teeth worn and mouths 
cracked and bleeding from grubbing the sandy roots of the dead grass, 
swarm on the hill-sides, and graze from morning till night without 
stopping for breath. At this season only the wolves and vultures 
prowl and hover about despondently, for the bones of the last frost- 
killed victim have been stripped, and the hunters have not yet made 
the annual descent upon the feeding-ground. Nature—the homely, 
barren Nature of the desert—smiles, for this is the season which gives 
the impulse to the pendulum of the years. 

The Cheyennes, the Dakotas, the Shoshones, and the Crows had 
broken up their winter camps in the shelter of the mountains and 
were taking the trail, some for the hunt, some for war. If the 
buffalo-robes were worn and old, the teepee-poles cracked and broken, 
the bows, arrows, and lariats almost expended, it was necessary to 
march away with the entire tribe to some secluded valley among the 
foot-hills, and there by skill in hunting and curing hides and meats 
replenish the exhausted supply and provide a store in advance for less 
abundant seasons. 

Only those whose meat was not yet consumed, whose ponies were 
fat, and whose bows and arrows were still abundant were permitted to 
go forth on the war-trail in paint and eagle-feathers to add deeds of 
prowess to the history of the tribe. 

Before the streams had begun to swell, in the early spring of this 
year, Gall, the chief of all the Dakotas, had sent forth runners to the 
tribes, commanding them to assemble upon the head-waters of the 
Greasy Grass. Several years of war, and one remarkable for a scarcity 
of buffalo, had reduced the nation to the verge of destitution. An- 
other summer of war would cost many lives, and if: it were followed 
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by a winter without meat or robes, a plague could not be more fatal to 
the population. A hunt for the entire Dakota nation was therefore an _ 
urgent necessity. He had resolved to unite the tribes and conduct 
them under his own leadership to some country west of the Big Horns 
where there was plenty of game,—buffalo, deer, antelope, and elk,—to 
some region where Mineaska, the white man, had not yet found an 
abiding place. Where to go he knew not, but in some way the trail 
would be shown to him. 

Very slowly the tribes converged upon the appointed place. The 
distances which separated the extreme ones were wide, and many days 
were necessary in which to overcome them. From the Lower Yellow- 
stone, the Tongue, the Powder, the Rosebud, the Little Missouri, and 
the branches of the Belle Fourche the slow columns lazily approached. 
The runners which brought tidings of the start of each tribe had all 
come in, and by summing their reports Gall counted the number of 
his people as upward of six thousand. By the beginning of the 
month of June he must be ready to lead them to the hunting-grounds. 
The task was serious, Six thousand! It would indeed be difficult to 
provide game for so great a number. . 

Among the first to arrive was the tribe whose totem is the white 
wolf,—the Uncapapas. One of their number was a medicine-man 
named Sitting Bull, a sinister, crafty fellow, celebrated among his own 
people for the success -which attended his auguries concerning the 
finding of game. Many, many summers had he led the tribe upon 
the hunting trail, returning with plenty and without encountering the 
enemy. He was a dreamer, and in his dreams he claimed that the 
Great Spirit poin ut to him whatsoever he desired to know. This 
claim was accepted among the Uncapapas as a fact beyond question. 
On the night of the next full moon after his arrival Gall summoned 
him to appear at his lodge for a medicine talk. 

Just as the red disk of the moon was rising above the hills in the 
east Sitting Bull struck upon the poles at the entrance of the lodge. 
He wore the usual garb of the medicine-men,—the tanned hide of a 
buffalo bull with the horns still intact on the base of the skull, falling 
down his back from the ‘head to the foot; a string of grizzly bears’ 
claws around the neck; a tom-tom of stretched wolf-skin, and a rattle 
made of rattlesnakes’ tails attached around the border of a wild- 
eat’s skin, hanging at the girdle. He stood upright and silent at the 
door of the lodge awaiting a response to his knocking. 

“ Enter, dreamer !” commanded the war chief in a stern voice. 

The medicine-man pushed aside the matting which closed the 
entrance, and passing within, seated himself cross-legged facing the 
fire opposite the chief. The latter touched the bowl of his peace-pipe 
to the ground and turned the stem towards Sitting Bull. He seized it 
and blew forth clouds of smoke possessing a sickeningly sweet odor. 


@ 
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No word was spoken until after several minutes the war chief broke 
the silence. 

“ Dreamer,” he began, in measured syllables, “I am told that even 
in years of scarcity thou canst find hunting-grounds where game is 
plenty,—that thou hast spoken with the Great Spirit,—and that thou art 
a great medicine chief among thy people. On account of these reports 
I shall confide unto thee a great commission. I now command thee to 
lead my people, the Dakotas, into a land where the buffalo cow is 
plenty,—where the elk, the deer, and the antelope have not yet been 
cut down by the hunters. I have called my people together in this 
valley with their squaws, their papooses, their ponies, and their dogs,— 
six thousand souls,—and as yet they know not whether it is for peace 
or war. On the day after the next full moon, when the sun is high in 
the heavens, thou shalt lead them forth. From the top of yon high 
bluff thou shalt send the runners to guide my people. Take with thee 
this skin of the white wolf, the emblem of thy tribe. Let its presence 
keep alive in thy heart the memory of my commands. Go forth, and 
may the Great Spirit direct thee. _Thou who art now the unknown 
dreamer of the Uncapapas shalt become the great medicine chief of 
all the Dakotas. If thy skill endures the test, thy leadership shall 
prevail in war as well as in the chase. The war chief has com- 
manded.” 

Sitting Bull closed his eyes and grasped the air as if invoking the 
aid of a spirit; then he shook the rattle and struck thrice upon the 
drum. He seized the white wolf-skin and tied it about his right arm 
above the elbow. The war chief extended again the stem of the peace- 
pipe. He placed it between his lips and blew dé volumes of smoke 
from his nostrils until the air of the lodge was darkened with it. Then 
extending his right arm upward to its full length, he rose, chanting,— 

“Wauna! Wauna! Priestess of the thunder—the woods—the 
winds—the cataracts—the floods—the fire—the hail! Queen of the 
mighty beasts of the forest—the mountain—the prairie! Command 
thy servant !” 

He crossed his hands upon his breast and bowed his head as if 
waiting an answer to his invocation. The fire leaping in the centre of 
the lodge cast yellow phosphorescence over the hardened outlines of 
his countenance. Fanaticism, cruelty, cunning, deceit, had all left 
their imprint there. At length he opened his eyes and extended his 
open palms over the head of the war chief. 

“Great chief, thou art already obeyed. Sitting Bull, the dreamer, 
thy servant, the obscure medicine-man of the Uncapapas, will lead thy 
people into the land of plenty.” 

So saying, he gathered the folds of his robe around him, turned 
through the opening of the lodge, leaped upon his pony, and swept 
across the sea of wigwams to his own village. 
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The Peak of the Clouds was buried in the blackness of a stormy 
night. Heavy masses of dense vapor, carried by the wind, were dis- 
charging their thunderbolts against it, shattering the giant firs and 
tumbling the rocks in avalanches down the steep sides. Under the 
fallen trees and in the sheltered corners of the ravines the panthers 
crouched, trembling with fear. Torrents of rain, washing. downward 
from the steep slopes, choked the water-ways of the cafions, and hurled 
heavy logs against the curves of the rugged banks like projectiles from 
a catapult. 

In her cave, half-way up the mountain-side, dwelt Wauna, the 
witch-maiden. As acure for the chill and dampness of the air, she 
had piled heavy fagots deep upon the fire that burned in the depths of 
the cavern, and had set up on each side of the entrance a huge blazing 
knot of pitch-pine. The yellow light emblazoned the shining points 
of the walls, bringing them into sharper relief, relegating the depressions 
to obscurest blackness. ‘The smoke of the burning fagots, borne by 
the draft from the entrance, disappeared into the throat of the dark 
recess which pierced the interior of the mountain. 

Scattered promiscuously over the triangular shaped-floor were heaps 
of relics of the hunt and war-trail.. Piles of dried meats, implements 
of stone, horn, and bone, saddles, moccasins, bead ornaments, bear-, buf- 
falo-, and panther-skins lay upon the floor without effort at arrange- 
ment; while from poles that rested against the rocky sides dangled 
scalps of human hair and strings and festoons of elks’ teeth and 
grizzly bears’ claws. A raven perched near the entrance upon a pole 
laid horizontally between two uprights; and below, two coyotes, a 
prairie-dog, and a red fox tugged fretfully at their leashes. There 
was abundant evidence that the profession of sorceress, oracle, and 
general manager of human destinies was a profitable one. 

The witch-maiden passed beyond the blazing pine-knots, and push- 
ing back the tangled masses of her wiry hair, looked out through the 
mouth of the cave into the seething tempest that swept down the sides 
of the mountain. Each flash of lightning that lit the slanting forest 
with its vivid radiance was followed by rolling thunder that shook the 
very rocks. It was not likely that human beings could be abroad in 
such a storm. She shuffled back into the cave. 

“The Great Spirit speaks in the clouds,—he is very near,” she 
muttered. “I will discover his will for the Crow people,—the Ab- 
saraki.” 

She seized the thong which bound the leg of the raven and drew it 
struggling down from the perch. In front of the fire stood a flat slab 
of yellow stone. She knelt before it, and drew from her belt a sharp, 
round-edged knife of flint. Then holding the bird back downward 
on the rock, she deftly cut out its entrails, taking care not to sever 
them. The raven flapped its ee —" and uttered harsh, pain- 
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ful croaks. Spreading the entrails over the surface of the rock, she 
watched them twist and turn, first into one figure, then into another. 

“The omen is good,” she exclaimed. Then drawing an arrow 
from a quiver on the floor, she spitted the bird upon it and held it, 
still struggling, in the flames of the fire. The flesh caught and 
burned quickly in the bright blaze. 

“Tt is good, good. The Crows will go upon the hunting trail and 
will find much game. They will never fight again with the white 
men.” She threw the shaft of the arrow after the burned carcass into 
the fire. “The Great Spirit speaks well in the thunder.” 

She was still peering into the fire, watching the dissolving remnant 
of the raven, when there was a sound of footsteps at the entrance of 
the cavern. She rose quickly from her knees and turned her small 
beady eyes upon the intruder. 

“ Back, back!” she screamed; “come not here! Back, back—or 
die!” She seized a bow and fitted a poisoned arrow to the cord. 

“Stay thy hand, great Wauna,” answered the dark figure in the 
mouth of the cavern. “It is thy servant, Sitting Bull. Peace be 
between us.” 

‘* Why come ye here at such an evil hour?” asked the witch, in 
quieter tones, throwing the bow and arrow back upon the floor. 
“ Where are thy gifts and the offering ?” 

“The squaw brings from the valley two ponies laden with the 
gifts. I left her far behind, for I must return before the moon is full. 
I come to seek the will of the Great Spirit for my people, the Dakotas. 
I must lead them to the hunting-ground where the cow buffalo is 
plenty. The war chief has sought my counsel, and into my hands has 
he given the conduct of my people. Since last full moon, through 
river, and forest, and cafion, have I struggled to reach thee, and my 
body is sick and my bones are full of pains. Speak now with the 
Great Spirit, that he may watch over and guide my people. See, 
now! I have brought thee Tatonka, the white wolf, for an offering.” 

The medicine-man drew from the folds of his robe the whelp of a 
white wolf and placed it in her hands. His moccasins were torn until 
they scarcely covered his feet, and the water ran down his legs and 
stood in pools at his heels. He panted wearily, as if overcome with 
exhaustion. The rents in his clothing showed that he had passed 
through the forest where there was no trail. Hunger and fatigue had 
weakened and emaciated his huge frame, yet his keen eye had lost 
none of its lustre. Anxiety and eagerness shone from his features. 

“Thou hast done well,” said the woman, attaching the frightened 
wolf to the thong from which she had released the raven. “ Thy 
mission is indeed a modest one, but it shall be well with thee. Thou 
shalt thyself speak with the Great Spirit. The Wauna shall aid thee. 
Thou shalt become a great leader among thy people.” 
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“ Aid thy servant, great Wauna, that no evil may befall the tribes. 
If the mission be successful, then shall Sitting Bull become the war 
chief of all the Dakotas, and thou, Wauna, shall become great among 
all the people.” 

The woman fastened her snaky eyes upon him as if to divine his 
thoughts. ‘“ He who would be war chief must endure pain and afflic- 
tion without shrinking backward,” she said. “Show me the scars of 
the sun-dance.” 

“T have none. Because I am a medicine-man I have not sought 
fame on the war-trail.” 

“He who would lead his people in battle must prove himself 
worthy. Come—and flinch not.” 

The witch-maiden took two long plaits of sinew having hooks at 
each end and threw them over the horizontal pole that crossed the 
entrance. By means of a sliding noose she fastened them so that the 
four hooks hung down, near together. 

“Come! Prepare thyself! He who aspires to lead his people on 
the war-trail must prove himself worthy.” 

He cast his robe on the floor of the cave and stood under the 
hooks. His features hardened and his muscles grew tense. The 
woman skillfully cut the skin of his back and breast—two vertical 
slits over each—and slipped the hooks under the ribbons of flesh that 
were released. ; 

“ Now, free thyself!” she commanded. “Tear thyself loose from 
the bondage of fear or thou art no better than a squaw. He who 
would lead his people must be brave.” 

The huge savage dropped his full weight upon the hooks and drew 
up his knees until they touched his chest. Then he extended them 
downward and raised himself, dropping again and again. The lines 
of his face contracted and his muscles stood out like bands of iron. 
One by one the hooks tore loose until at length he fell exhausted at 
the feet of the Wauna. Not a sound had passed his lips to tell of the 
agony of the self-imposed torture. 

“ Well done, my son. Well art-thou fit to lead thy people in 
battle. But thou -desirest to become a great: medicine chief. Those 
who would heal their people must prove themselves worthy. Canst 
thou heal the bite of the snake enemy? Canst thou defy Natakis ?” 

She retreated into the recess of the cave, and returned bearing in 
one hand a huge rattlesnake and in the other several tufts of herbs 
bound together with thongs. 

“Come, come,” she said. “Give thy finger to Natakis. Then 
from these herbs choose the one which will heal thee.” 

The medicine-man took the herbs and drew forth a bunch having 
long leafless stems with a thorny button on the end. He placed one 
in his mouth and chewed it to a paste. Then extending his left fore- 
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finger he vexed the snake until it buried its fangs in the fleshy part. 
Instantly he placed the wound in his mouth and sucked the poison 
into the pulp of the herb. After a time he withdrew it and held it 
before the Wauna. There was no sign of the poison left, not even a 
swelling. 

“Well done, my son,” chuckled the hag. “Thou art both brave 
and skillful. Having proved thyself worthy, thou art permitted to 
talk with the Great Spirit.” 

She seized a cup made from the horn of a mountain sheep, filled it 
with a curious green liquid, and placed it in his hand. 

“ Now, drink,” she said, “and lay thyself to. sleep upon these 
skins, In thy dreams the Great Spirit will appear unto thee.” 

The great savage drained the cup and composed himself upon the 
heap of furs. His pale features, lit by the yellow firelight, assumed 
a hue that was haggard and ghastly beyond description. As he lay 
there almost naked, the impersonation of exhausted animal determina- 
tion, his frame seemed reduced to bones and bands of sinew. 

When the witch-maiden perceived that the draught had produced 
unconsciousness, she quickly bound the feet of the wolf cub, and, 
throwing it upon the flat stone as she had done with the raven, pro- 
ceeded to disembowel it and spread the entrails out for inspection. The 
unfortunate animal struggled vigorously, but she held it fast between 
her knees while the curving membranes twisted about upon the stone. 

“Good, good!” she screamed. “The son of the white wolf is to 
become great. He shall lead his people into the great valley beyond 
the Yellowstone. He shall become a great chief.” 

She struck a blow upon the head of the cub and threw it into the 
fire. The fat caught and burned brightly. Leaping up, she pressed 
her forearms against her sides, the fingers pointing downward, and 
hopping upon one foot danced in a circle around the fire, chanting in 
a@ monotone,— 

“Spirit of the Sun, appear! Speak with thy faithful servant.” 

This she repeated until the last trace of the wolf’s cub had mingled 
with the embers of the fire. Then ceasing from the dance, she heaped 
up more fagots until the air became swelteringly hot. The storm 
without had spent its fury, and the rain was pattering fitfully upon 
the stones and fallen trees near the entrance. The medicine-man slept 
heavily. The hypnotic potion was not needed to quiet his weary 
limbs. The woman sat down cross-legged before the fire, waiting for 
his returning consciousness. The twin pine-knots had long burned 
away, and the firelight threw her shadow athwart the entrance. Long 
she sat thus, until the morning broke over a storm-washed expanse of 
dripping foliage and swollen streams, At last the medicine-man awoke 
and sat upright. 

“What hast thou dreamed ?” asked the witch-maiden, eagerly. 
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“ Oh, Wauna, prophetess of the storms,” he answered, “ worthy art 
thou of thine office! In my dream I saw wonderful things. I saw 
the horsemen of the white men rushing among the lodges of my 
people. They were many, and my people were frightened and would 
have fled, but I bore among them the skin of the white wolf and 
commanded them to turn and fight. Their hearts were strengthened 
at the sight. They charged again upon the white men, and drove them 
back, and slew them to a man.” 

“The omen is good, my son. Now art thou rewarded for toiling 
through the forests, and across the streams, and up the mountain-side 
to seek the aid of the Wauna. Return now to thy people, and lead 
them to victory and the hunting-ground. Thou shalt drive back the 
white men and lead the Dakotas into the great valley beyond the 
Yellowstone.” 

She darted back into the recesses of the cave, and returned with a 
gaunt bald eagle bound and hooded with a piece of buckskin. ‘Take 
with thee the war eagle,” she said. “Under its wings shalt thou find 
victory for thy people. Go, and let not the waters hinder thy flight. 
The full moon is near at hand.” 

He seized the bird by the talons, and, throwing his robe around 
him, sped out of the cave and disappeared from sight among the firs 
that covered the mountain-side. The sorceress peered after him, 
shading her eyes from the brightness of the morning sun. 

“ He must hasten or be too late. The moon is growing,—it shows 
in the east when the sun is high. Leader of men, may the deer run 
slowly compared with thee!” 


In the valley of the Greasy Grass a thousand cone-shaped lodges 
lifted their tattered shapes out of the flowering border of willow and 
wild rose that marked its winding course. Twenty herds of ponies 
browsed and chased one another on the slope that ascended towards 
the foot-hills of the Big Horn range, wandering impulsively this way 
and that under the watchful eyes of their naked guardians. Groups 
of dirty, ragged children were tumbling about in the shade of the 
bushes or mischievously running and hiding to escape capture by their 
anxious squaw mothers. Many of the braves were pensively smoking 
in the shade of the lodges. Others, more industrious, were sharpening 
spear- and arrow-heads or mending their bows and quivers. The camp 
could not have presented a more lazy or improvident appearance had 
it remained scattered still among the winter sites in the fastnesses of 
the mountains. The scarcely perceptible breeze that moved the leaves 
of the bushes was ineffectual against the enervating warmth of the 
June sun. Six thousand savages, ignorant of the reason for the 
mighty assemblage, were indifferently awaiting the command of the 
great war chief to move, they knew not whither. 
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Such was the camp of the Dakotas when a lone horseman appeared 
galloping over the. crest of the low hills that descended from the 
Rosebud divide in the east. One by one the curions eyes of the camp 
were turned upon him, watching him as he dashed rapidly down the 
slope and swam the stream. He galloped furiously, shouting inquiries 
to those he passed on his way, until he reached the lodge of Gall, the 
war chief, where he stopped and quickly entered. Almost immediately 
they saw him leap again upon his tired pony and continue his frantic 
career down the stream among the lodges of the lower villages. 

“To arms! Toagms! The white soldiers! Arm for your lives!” 
he cried as he swept on. 

Instantly the signals were given to the herders. The bands of ponies 
began to circle and close in upon their leaders,—a moment later they 
were galloping madly each in the direction of its respective village. 

The attack by the white soldiers was a complete surprise. Until 
the ery of the messenger rung out over the lazy camp not a living soul 
in all the mighty assembly had dreamed of the dread presence. So 
rapidly had they moved to the attack that even the messenger had not 
succeeded in distancing them by more than an hour’s ride. The braves 
had barely time to swing their quivers and array themselves for the 
fight, when a cloud of dust, rising behind a curve in the banks of the 
~ stream, announced the near approach of the enemy. At the sight the 
war-cry rose, and was caught up from village to village until the air 
was filled with an agony of demoniacal yells. Activity and confusion 
prevailed where only a moment before all had been dreamy quietness. 
It was like the change wrought by an earthquake. 

A cavalry column defiled out of a break in the north border of 
hills that flanked the Greasy Grass, and plunging into the stream, 
crossed rapidly, scarcely breaking the trot. Soon they swung into line 
of battle athwart the valley, up-stream from the Indian village, in 
plain view of all, the guidons fluttering, and the sabres and bright 
metal trappings flashing in the sunlight. The braves, each mounted 
on his fleetest pony, armed with rifle, or lance, or bow and arrow, as 
chance provided, awaited the charge in the edge of the willows that 
skirted the village. Straight upon them came the battalion of horse, 
a long unbroken line swinging steadily towards them. It was time to 
meet the charge. 

The chiefs lead out, and wheeling swiftly parallel to the line, 
discharged their weapons. The warriors followed, and the sally 
produced its effect. The line of cavalry halted,—the soldiers dis- 
mounted and opened fire with their carbines. A storm of arrows was 
the reply. The commander’s heart failed him. The line mounted 
and fell back, halted once more, and opened fire. The bullets of the 
whites were deadly. Already many braves had fallen, and were 
being borne to the rear by their comrades, .This time the whites held 
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their ground ; it seemed impossible to turn them. In the camp was a 
wild chaos of confusion. The aged men with the squaws and papooses 
were flying to the hills, driving the spare ponies before them. The © 
sharp reports of rifle, screams, and yells, the neighing of horses, and, 
more piercing than all, the shrill war-cry, rose out of the circling, 
struggling mass in the valley. 

Gall, the war chief, looked down from an eminence upon the 
waning fortunes of his braves. They could see him sitting there like 
a statue on his long-tailed white pony. On his left a frightened rout 
of women and children was crowding up into the bluffs; in front, the 
smoke and dust of the battle; on the right, in the distance, a rising 
cloud of dust gave warning of the approach of another column of the 
white enemy. It seemed as if the hour had come for him to dash 
down and lead his yielding people, but still he sat, silent and grim, 
scrutinizing the strife below, his war-bonnet trailing to the ground, his 
rifle resting across the pony’s withers. 

He alone saw the single horseman that emerged from the open- 
ing in the hills and dashed down the slope towards the scene of the 
struggle. It was the medicine-man of the Uncapapas, Sitting Bull, 
horned like a demon with the buffalo skull which proclaimed his 
intercourse with spirits. The white wolf-skin flowed from his shoulder, 
shining out against the black robe that covered his huge frame like 
an ermine shield. High above his head he bore the pinioned war 
eagle, the talisman of victory. Into the thick of the fight, among the 
astonished braves, he plunged. 

“ Death to the Mineaska! Kill! Kill!” he cried. 

The effect was like magic. The war-cry rose again from a thou- 
sand savage throats, and the braves bore down upon the cavalry like 
vultures upon the dead. There was no resisting the fury of the 
charge. The remaining horsemen turned and fled across the stream, 
leaving a wake of killed and wounded. Upon each fallen body 
leaped a dozen warriors to strip it of clothing and scalp. The cry of 
victory rose like a wail from Gehenna. From every drop of blood 
spilt on that field has sprung a thousand pages of history. 

Down the valley, among the lower villages, rushed the medicine- 
chief, bearing aloft the living eagle. The war-cry followed the passage 
of the mighty emblem, and echoed again from village to village. The 
old men and women, frenzied at the change of fortune, turned back 
from the hills to join their braves and unite in the plunder and tor- 
ture. Never was defeat of the whites more unexpected and depressing, 
—never victory of the Dakotas more complete and thrilling. 

The sun was reddening in the west when Gall, the war chief, 
turned his white pony up the trail that leads to the highest bluff that 
overlooks the scene of the battle. At the summit he saw the tall 
figure of the medicine-man caltly surveying the terrible rejoicings in 
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the valley. He still bore the emblems which had spurred the warriors 
to success. His attitude was that of the workman who surveys a well- 
finished task. ~ 

Gall dismounted at his side, and removing his war-bonnet, placed 
it, together with the trail-rope of the white pony, in the hands of the 
medicine-chief. 

“Sitting Bull,” he said, haughtily, “this day thou hast lead thy 
people to a great victory. Henceforth thou shalt lead them in peace as 
well as war. Henceforth thou shalt be known as chief of all the 
Dakotas. Let this spot receive its name from thee. Release the war 
eagle, that it may tell the sun that a chief has arisen who meets the white 
man and leaves his bones to whiten upon the prairie. Surely the Great 
Spirit speaks in thee.” 

“Thou hast spoken well, war chief,” answered Sitting Bull. “ It 
is the day of the full moon. This night shall I command the tribes to 
move forth into the great valley beyond the Yellowstone. The Great 
Spirit has spoken.” 


From that day until his death Sitting Bull guided the destinies of 
the Sioux. A recluse medicine-squaw who dwelt in a remote cavern 
of the Big Horn range near Cloud’s Peak suggested to him the idea 
of leadership, by interpreting a dream for him. His own cunning and 
address accomplished the rest.. The story of his visit to the sorceress 
was related to me by one of his own relatives. 


ALVIN SYDENHAM, 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 
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THE promised “ Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G., 
F.R.G.S., by his Wife, Isabel Burton,” has at last been published, in 
two ponderous tomes. Burton was a wonderful man in many ways. 
His acquirements as a linguist should have been sufficient for one man’s 
fame, and his travels were eminently remarkable. But he lacked the 
suaviter in modo in dealing with those who were his official superiors, 
and therefore fell short of the measure of his ambition. He died after 
some years of service as British consul at Trieste, where he succeeded 
the author of “Charles O’Malley,” “The Dodd Family Abroad,” and 
other lively books, who was also a rather disgusted and disheartened 
man in his later days. 

‘Of good birth, but educated mostly on the Continent, Burton 
entered Oxford, but there only gained a reputation for eccentricity, and 
he soon left the university to enter the Bombay army. In India he 
acquired the Oriental languages and manners with most remarkable 
facility. In addition to this he was a “good classical scholar, an 
accomplished swordsman, and a crack shot. His ‘ Pilgrimage to Mecca 
and Medina’ was a wonderful record of successful daring and won- 
derful impersonation of Oriental character.” 

His pilgrimage was not only successful, but he was also the first 
and only European who ever performed the whole of it, at a risk 
which was frightful, and that extending over months. There were 
certain situations in which he found himself, which the writer has 
heard related by an intimate friend of Burton’s, of a most critical and 
also a laughable character, which, as the newspapers say, “are hardly 
fit for publication.” 

But his journey to Harar is the most remarkable for daring, 
although the strain did not last so long as on the Meccan journey. 

The story is told in his “First Footsteps in Eastern Africa,” 
relating how, alone and unaccompanied, during the latter stages, even 
. by his attendants, he penetrated the hitherto almost fabulous walled 
city of Harar, hobnobbed with its ferocious and exclusive sultan, and 
bestowed upon philologists a grammar of a new language. 

Then came his adventure with Speke, Herne, and Stroyan, all 
officers of the Indian army, among the Somali, those ferocious inhab- 
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itants of the coast at the entrance of the Red Sea. Burton fought his 
way out of an overwhelming attack sabre in hand, receiving a wound 
through both cheeks from a javelin, of which he bore the marks to 
his dying day. Speke received seventeen wounds, was captured, but 
escaped. Stroyan was killed. 

However, it is of no use to go on, for his adventures were more 
numerous than his years, which had reached just those of the psalmist 
when he died. Burton published forty-eight volumes, besides his con- 
tributions to magazines and periodicals ; and his wife tells us, in an 
appendix to his “ Life,” that he left unfinished work, or material, for 
many more, which she intends to publish. Some of these, judging 
from the titles, promise to be of extreme interest. 


That droll writer, Mr. James Payn, in his notes in the JUustrated 
News, says,— 

“Tt is curious how the notion that competitive examinations keep 
good officers out of the army is constantly cropping up. It is possible 
that in some cases they do so, and the persons excluded no doubt regret 
that the old system of nominations is no longer in vogue; but the 
victims are few in number, and plenty of young officers can be got 
without them. It is even suggested that a want of ordinary intel- 
ligence presupposes a certain fitness for the military profession, just 
as an invincible ignorance of common things in certain government 
offices is always held to imply ‘administrative capacity.’ The inability 
to spell correctly is generally put forth as an example of this. A youth 
who spells lieutenant with an f is supposed to be thereby borne for high 
command. Of course, some otherwise intelligent persons have been 
bad spellers, but the vast majority of stupid people spell worse. A 
friend of mine who has had a great practical experience as a military 
examiner tells me that, as a rule, the more intelligent the candidate the 
stronger and more active he is physically. ‘If you were to make one 
of the necessary subjects for examination,’ he says, ‘the raising of 
weights with the teeth, the man who had the best brains would, as a 
rule, be found to have the strongest teeth.’ ” 


Owing to “somebody’s” blunder some ball cartridges were used 
during a recent field-day at Aldershot. James Payn says, in regard to 
the matter,— , 

“Those who are engaged in sham fights or autumn manceuvres may 
be excused for feeling an interest in the question whether ball cartridge 
has or has not been served out to the opposing troops. This little mis- 
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take was, it seems, committed the other day at Aldershot, but either 
through the smallness of the error or the badness of the marksmen no. 
one was a penny the worse. Still, the youngest recruit in that engage- 
ment can now boast of having been under fire. We are told that 
General Gourko, who now commands at Warsaw, always recommends 
that on field-days a percentage of ball cartridge should be issued. ‘ It 
would,’ he says, ‘make the men accustomed to the “ ping” of bullets, 
and teach skirmishers to make the most of cover.’ It would also be 
slightly dangerous to the spectators; but as they would be civilians, 
that is in Russia not worth consideration, while the loss of life among 
the military ‘ would be a trifling cost to pay for such practical teach- 
ing.’ The general’s is, at all events, disinterested, for there is no man 
more unpopular, or more likely to be ‘potted’ on so favorable an 
occasion.” 

Speaking of Aldershot and “ popularity,”—a bad word in the mili- 
tary world,—the radicals in England seem to be greatly worked up 
over the appointment of the Duke of Connaught to the command of the 
great English military establishment. So far as outsiders can know, 
the duke appears to be in many respects the best of the queen’s sons. 
He has endeavored to qualify himself for the high commands which 
must necessarily fall to him, from his position, and has conducted him- 
self with discretion wherever he was placed. If he had entered the 
army without the influence which he has, he might by this time have 
worked his way to a majority, for he has seen plenty of “service” to 
qualify him, and he is now about forty-three years of age. As it is, 
his progress in the military service is rather startling, if we view it 
with ordinary glasses. He entered the British army in 1868, after the 
course at Woolwich. Then he served with the Royal Engineers, the 
Royal Artillery, the Rifle Brigade, and the Seventh Hussars, becoming 
a captain in 1874, and major in 1875. He was then transferred to the 
Rifles again, as colonel, and was soon made brigadier-general. 

He next went to India, and commanded a division of the Bengal 
forces. Then he was, for four years, commander-in-chief of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, where he is allowed to have acquitted himself most 
favorably in a position full of difficulties for a military administra- 
tor. Since that time, and up to the period of his recent appointment, 
the duke has been in command of the Southern Military District in 
England. 

The fear with many persons in that country seems to be that the 
Duke of Connaught is being coached for the post of commander-in- 
chief, which has been so long occupied by the Duke of Cambridge, an 
officer who has been far from “ popular,” to quote the expression again. 
His tenure of office has been long, and, we must say, unearned, for his 
service in the Crimean War (the only active service he ever saw) was 
short, and did not entirely redound to his credit. 
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If the Duke of Connaught has benefited by his experience he 
might make a good commander-in-chief, even if he has not been actually 
under fire. With modern ideas, he might very well remove some of 
the irritation which has arisen from the ‘bearing and methods of his 
somewhat incompetent and now aged kinsman, who seems determined 
to die in the harness. 


The other day we saw, in the accounts of Congressional doings, “ that 
it had been discovered that another appropriation which has come down 
from the last century is that made to the Naval Hospital] Fund.” 

To the ordinary uninformed reader that would seem to mean some 
job, which continued to be perpetrated on account of its always having 
been so: like the sentinel who was regularly on post over the place 
where a door-way had been, and which door-way had been bricked up a 
generation before. It would be well for people who consider that they 
know it all, and are fond of finding mare’s nests, to fully inform them- 
selves before proceeding to write about such matters. 

The fact is that the Naval Hospital Fund belongs to the personnel 
of the navy, and is not derived from any tax or duty other than a 
personal one. Every officer and man in the naval service pays, and 
always has paid, twenty cents a month, deducted from his pay, to the 
Hospital Fund. Whether this is right or not is another question, but 
long usage has made it a “ natural” tax. 

The money thus collected goes into the Treasury, and there is no 
way of getting it out of the Treasury except by appropriation. It is a 
red-tape way of enabling the navy to use the money which has been 
contributed by the officers and men themselves. 

In the course of years there has been accumulation, as the govern- 
ment formerly allowed interest at six per centum. But Ben Butler, 
when he was in Congress, had that reduced to three or four, we do not 
now remember which. 

There used to be stories about the Naval Hospital Fund, but we 
fancy they were only stories. One of them was that the sloop-of-war 
“ Germantown” was built out of timber not on charge, and the labor paid . 
for from the Hospital Fund. There was no doubt much live-oak and 
other timber about the navy-yards in former days which had been so 
long there that count was lost of it ; but we fancy that the story of the 
payment for labor of shipwrights and joiners was a yarn of some of 
the professional jokers. 

But to return to the institution of the fund. As soon as it was 
established that we were to have a permanent naval force it became 
necessary to make provision for the sick, wounded, and disabled. In 
1798 an act of Congress provided that twenty cents a month should 
be deducted from the pay of all seamen of the merchant marine for 
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the relief of the sick and disabled, the money to be in charge of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. And in the next year, 1799, its benefits . 
were extended to the “ officers, seamen, and marines of the navy, who 
were to receive the same relief as the sick and disabled seamen of the 
merchant service.” 

Under the working of this law naval seamen were sent to civil 
hospitals, where their officers lost control of them, and they disappeared. 
Nor did it seem proper that members of the military service should, as 
an after-thought, be foisted upon the Treasury Department. It was 
evidently necessary for the navy to have a hospital department of its 
own, in charge of its own medical officers, who, from being identified 
with the service, could sympathize with and understand the virtues and 
the failings of the seamen. Accordingly, in 1810, an act of Congress 
appointed the Secretaries of War, the Navy, and the Treasury a “ Board 
of Commissioners of Naval Hospitals,” and the fund derived from 
monthly assessments on all persons in the naval service was turned 
over to them, to constitute a “ Naval Hospital Fund,” and fifty thousand 
dollars from the unexpended balance of the “ Marine Hospital Fund” 
was placed by the same act in their hands, this being the estimated share 
of the amount which had accrued since the acts of 1798-99. From 
this act of 1810 dates the origin of the Naval Asylum, as well as of 
all the rest of our naval hospitals. That act recited that “ one of these 
establishments should provide a permanent asylum for decrepit and 
disabled naval officers, seamen, and marines.” 


A late number of the Revue du Cercle Militaire has the following 
notice among its news from the United States, under the heading “A 
propos du Merrimac.” We translate, literally, what will be news, we 
fancy, to those who were on board the “ Merrimac.” 

“The Reverend Father Darus Hubert, who is just dead at the age 
of seventy-nine, was chaplain (aumonier) of the ‘ Merrimac’ at the time 
of her famous struggle with the ‘ Monitor,’ during the war of secession. 
After the first encounter his commanding officer said to him, ‘ We are 
in a very bad condition, and if the “ Monitor” returns to-morrow I 
shall blow up the “ Merrimac” with all on board, for we are not in a 
condition to fight her, and I shall never surrender this vessel ; you had 
better remain on shore.’ 

“*Commander,’ replied the chaplain, ‘I have already told you that 
my place is with the wounded and the dying; if it must be so I will 
die with them.’ 

“ After the war Father Hubert returned to New Orleans, and became 
euré of the Jesuit church.” 

Now, we don’t believe that any chaplain, much less a Jesuit 
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father, was on board the “ Merrimac,” about which vessel’s personnel 
we had pretty good knowledge at that time. In fact, we had known 
personally, and in some cases intimately, most of her officers. Nor 
do we believe that Catesby Jones, who was in command of the “ Mer- 
rimac” after Buchanan was wounded, would ever have made any 
such speeeh to any one. It was not his style at all, and we knew him 
pretty well from his having been a messmate during a then recent 
cruise. 

The writer has a “ Register of the Commissioned and Warrant 
Officers of the Navy of the Confederate States to January 1, 1863,” 
and there is no chaplain in the list. 

The “ Merrimac” and “ Monitor” fight was in March, 1862. 

But thus is history made. Possibly, some day, some Frenchman, 
in writing the formal history of what was really an epochal battle, will 
introduce the above touching anecdote, which we believe to have been 
made of whole cloth. 


Certain articles have appeared in Le Yacht upon “ Oceanograpy,” 
by M. Thoulet, professor in the Faculty of Sciences at Nancy, showing 
what yachtsmen, like the Prince Lichtenstein, in the “ Herthia,” and 
the Prince of Monaco, in the “ Hirondelle,” as well as M. Fol, in the 
“ Amphiaster,” have accomplished for science. He recommends, with 
force, a new employment for men of means and leisure who have a 
fondness for the sea. We translate, freely, a paragraph or two from 
the essay, to show the line of argument. 

“The fact ‘that the era of very long voyages round the world is 
over has suggested the thought that the ‘Marine de plaisance’ might 
be made to play a scientific part which would have an immediate and 
practical interest. The general oceanic laws are very nearly as well 
known as they will ever be if we continue to follow the same method 
of study which has been used up to the present time. The most costly 
expeditions which could be fitted out could do little to increase our 
present state of knowledge. 

“ What is wanted now are the most precise and complete observa- 
tions over limited spaces, and these to be continued for a long time. 

“The thorough exploration of a gulf, or a bay, or a strait ; a series 
of observations taken after well-conceived ideas, which these observa- 
tions will either confirm or contradict, would be more profitable to 
science than a circumnavigation. 

“The depths of the ocean hold, relatively, few problems to be 
solved ; but the continental plateaux, where the depth does not exceed 
two hundred metres, present thousands of them. 

“There lies the key to our knowledge of geology. These depths 
are especially interesting to the navigator, and those he ought best 
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to know about. This liquid ocean which is not so profound, where 
the surface and the bottom are so near together, presents a close anal- 
ogy with the aerian ocean, where the active phenomena occur in close 
proximity to the earth. 

“Tt is there that the meteorologists will find in ‘simplicity maxi- 
mum,’ or rather, in ‘complication minimum,’ the effects of laws which 
will guide them to the discovery of those which rule the atmosphere 
above us.” 

Then, again, as a motive for more thorough exploration of the 
oceanic zone of which he speaks, M. Thoulet points out that there aré 
to be found the greater number of fish which serve for the consumption 
of mankind. 

All who have paid any attention to the subject know that our own 
experts are of the opinion that a careful exploration of the depths off 
our coast which could be reached by fishermen’s outfits would reveal a 
store of fish food which not the most piratical menhaden-fisher could 
destroy. They only take up the fish which come to the surface in 
pursuit of those which are less valuable, except for oil and compost; 
but the grand resources of our gradually shelving coast, when they are 
properly exploited, will not be for them, but for “‘ deep-sea” fishermen. 


We referred, a short time ago, to the gifts which it is now the 
fashion for cities to make to cruisers which may be named after them. 
In regard to bells, and other articles which belong to a ship’s equip- 
ment, it is clear that the proprietorship lodges in the government; but 
how is it to be about perishable articles, or even silver mess-plate? A 
question might possibly arise here. It is not likely to do so, but it 
might. A Jate number of the English Army and Navy Gazette notices 
a correspondence in the United Service Magazine which possibly has 
some bearing upon the subject. The correspondence was in regard to 
the ownership of regimental plate in the English service. Dr. Russell 
says, “There seems to be a doubt in whom the property is vested by 
law. Some regiments have secured their plate under a proper deed of 
settlement, which provides that the plate for all time shall be held for 
the benefit of the officers for the time being of the regiment, provision 
being also made for its disposal in the event of the regiment being 
disbanded. The Secretary of State for War recently stated that, in the 
event of regimental plate being lost through fire or any other disas- 
ter, no compensation would be forthcoming out of the public funds. 
Accordingly, the trustees of regimental plate should insure against fire 
and all risks. The correspondence is interesting, inasmuch as it has 
brought out several points which have long been a subject of discussion.” 

It seems as if some general regulation would be ‘in order in our 
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naval service in regard to this acquisition of valuables by the new 
ships, settling who is to be their custodian, ete. In time they will 
become interesting from association, if taken proper care of. 

The writer knows nothing of the mess economy of the navy of 
late years, save that the government now gives mess outfits, which it 
never did in his time. 

Formerly, when a ship fitted out, all the officers, from the com- 
mander to the, warrant-officers’ mess, bought their tableware, glass, 
room furniture, even the oil-cloth, while each officer purchased his own 
silver, say “two of everything.” There was not much left at the 
end of a cruise; but if anything of value had been acquired, either 
by common purchase or by presentation, and lived to come home, it 
was generally disposed of by drawing lots. The writer has still one 
piece of silver which he purchased in Boston, in 1849, when going on 
his first cruise. It is the sole survivor of the pieces which he had in 
the “Congress.” On it are scratched dates and initials of messmates, 
most of them long dead, and no piece of “ presentation plate” has the 
value, in his eyes, which that humble little piece has. We were not so 
rich or luxurious in those days as the present generation, and we were 
content with a decanter or two of sherry on the two o’clock dinner- 
table, and ship’s whisky in the mean time; but we were just as jolly, 
and perhaps more contented, than in these modern days, although we 
had no extensive service of plate, and punch was Spt to be served from 
a soup-tureen rather than from a silver bowl. 


Not long ago we asked a veteran naval officer what he thought of 
the Naval Reserve question. 

“T should be careful,” he said, “in expressing an opinion about” 
a thing of which I know little; but it seems to me that if a Naval 
Reserve is wanted it should include the coaste.s and beach-men, ay, 
and the fishermen and oystermen; people who ‘ follow the water,’ in 
other words. The present organization, under the militia or State 
guard laws of certain of our Commonwealths, seems to have attracted a 
certain number of intelligent young men who, either from association 
or by descent, are drawn towards the naval rather than the military 
service. Some may merely be taken by the novelty of the thing, and 
others attracted by the glamour of sea-life, as they understand it. 
Some of the officers, who were formerly connected with the navy, are 
no doubt quite competent, and inspired by the best of motives, and the 
men, during their few days on board ship, work willingly and intelli- 
gently. But, in the end, what do they learn of real cruising or sea 
work? As Sir Charles Coldstream says in the play, ‘There’s nothing 
in it.’” 
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“Then you don’t think anything real will come out of this move- 
ment unless it is extended to people who follow the water ?” 

“No, nothing very useful for war times. The intelligent lads 
who put on canvas working suits for a few days, land a gun, or work 
a six-inch at a target from the deck, pull cutters, drill with small-arms, 
and so forth, are really on a sort of lark ; they come back to tell the 
girls what a fearful time they had, and how brown their arms are. 
Why, they don’t stay afloat long enough to learn how to take care of 
themselves! How is it possible? Then, in case of war, these present 
members will all want to be officers. When it comes to serious work 
they will be useful and plucky enough, but none of them will be 
willing to make a cruise as a ‘common sailor.’ 

“Then comes the question, How much do they know beyond their 
manual drill? How many of them, supposing they are made officers, 
would be able to keep a decent deck watch at sea, especially at night, 
without a \dry-nurse? How many, placed in a small vessel on our 
coast, could be relied upon as navigators? How many would be com- 
petent to command an armed boat on serious service, or a division of 
guns? 

“Not one in fifty of the private men of the present organizations 
could fill these positions. As it is with a view to warlike emergencies 
that these Reserves are enlisted, would it not be well to inquire whether 
these gentlemen intend to continue in their subordinate réles, and 
serve, in a war emergency, as seamen gunners, or whether they will all 
want to be made ensigns at once? Then they should certainly be 
made to pass an examination in navigation and gunnery, and then 
they would be of some use, after they get used to being on board ship. 

“During the Civil War, when we suddenly wanted hundreds of 
acting officers, we drew upon the merchant navy, and got plenty, many 
of them of the best kind. There is no merchant navy to draw upon 
now, and are these gentlemen sailors enough to take their place? Are 
they prepared, in a dark night of storm, in an open roadstead, to say 
when the third anchor is to be let go?” 

And so our old friend went on, and would have gone on ad 
infinitum if bedtime had not arrived, and then he “ piped down.” 


Here is the editorial estimation of the Army and Navy Gazette in 
the case of the late General Hamley, who was almost as well known to 
readers in this country as in his own: 

“General Hamley was scarcely ‘a success’ in life, for his varied 
abilities, his great knowledge, and energetic character entitled him to 
a more commanding position than he achieved in his profession, in 
politics, and in literature. He wrote admirably, he knew much, he 
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was a poet in a way, a fine artist, and had an admirable critical faculty, 
—witness his life of Voltaire,—he evinced a sense of humor in his 
writings which he did not show in conversation. He was, as the writer 
of a very sympathetic notice in the Times says, fond of shooting and 
devoted to fishing, but he was a very poor and rather dangerous shot, 
and the Duke of Wellington, whose friendship with the general was 
not lasting, always told his guests at the coverts of Strathfieldsaye, 
‘You must look out for Hamley.’ As a Waltonian he did better, but 
in the profession he loved and adorned he achieved no great distinction 
though he wrote about it with masterly power. Sir Edward Hamley 
was the subject of a breach of regulations which, as far as we know, 
did no benefit to the state; he was retained on the list after his time 
in the hope that his advice might be turned to account in case of war. 
His service in command of troops on the field as a general was limited 
to the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, of which he wrote a ‘criticism.’ His 
friends were not numerous, but those who knew him best liked him 


most.” 


a 


The same service journal has the following estimate of the Ameri- 
can naval newspaper reporter, which, though severe, is richly deserved. 
That individual seems to revel in nautical scenes and situations, and 
almost invariably puts his foot in it; but, as the writer says, when our 
people are better instructed in naval matters they will demand a class 
of reporters who will give descriptions in proper phrase, instead of 
“d—g their tarry toplights and top-gallant eyebrows,” and “rolling 
their jacket-pockets full of sand.” 

“The Americans,” says the Gazette, “are very proud, and justly 
so, of their new navy, and their newspapers devote whole pages to de- 
scribing the ships when they are launched, tried, or go into commission. 
But in the States, as on this side, the reporter who knows the stem from 
the stern of the vessel, or is not metaphorically ‘at sea’ when he steps 
on board of her, is hard to find. When the ‘New York’ was commis- 
sioned last month, one of the largest Philadelphia papers contained an 
illustrated article of over ten thousand words, describing the ship and 
comparing her with foreign vessels of the same class, yet the writer, 
when he tells how the ship was commissioned, says,— 

“¢ While the music was being played the American pennant was 
_ run up to the stern flag-staff, the captain’s pennant at the military- 

mast, and the “ Union Jack” at the bow.’ 

“ Nevertheless, now that the American people in the inland cities as 
well as those of the coast towns are taking an interest in their fleet, it 
will not be long before there is a provision of well-posted journalists 
to supply the information.” 

We are not so sanguine on that point as the Gazette. Any one who 
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has taken the trouble to read these notes will bear testimony, we are 

sure, to the constant remonstrance maintained against the ignorance | 
and “ cocksuredness” of the newspaper reporters when dealing with 

our new ships. The “spread-eagle” business is their own business, if 
they choose to indulge in it, and their editors encourage them to do so ; 

but it is a shame that the youth of the country, and the public in 

general, should be misinformed on naval details, just at a period when 

public interest centres very much in them. 


It is a curious thing in this hurricane year, which was so destruc- 
tive, to consider that for the four years the Civil War lasted there 
were no disastrous hurricanes. 

During that long period of anxiety and peril there were heavy 
gales, as a matter of course, but none of the character which sent tidal 
waves over the low coast islands, and sacrificed hundreds of lives on 
terra firma, besides ruining the sea-island cotton and the rice crop, 
with other industries. 

Before the war it would have been considered an evidence of lu- 
nacy for a ship-master to lie off the Mobile coast in hurricane time, or 
off Hatteras or Cape Fear, in the autumn or winter, an hour longer 
than he could help. Yet our blockaders did it, year in and year out, 
and the loss from weather was comparatively small. It speaks well 
for the officers and crews of our blockading squadrons. The writer 
was in the “ Ironsides,” sothe twenty miles off Fort Fisher, in a heavy 
winter gale, while her flock of monitors lay round her at anchor, so 
covered at times by the seas that only the flag-staffs on their turrets 
were to be seen. They resembled nothing so much as half-tide rocks ; 
yet within a day or so they were in heavy action, and none the worse 
for the experience. 

A little later, in Beaufort Bight, during a southeaster, the light- 
draught vessels and monitors went into Beaufort, while the “ Colorado,” 
“* Wabash,” “ Minnesota,” artd the rest of the big fellows made sail 
and went to sea early, to “lay it out.” The “ Ironsides” could do 
neither,—she drew too much water for Beaufort bar, and she had too 
little steam-power to force her into the teeth of the fierce but short- 
lived gale. With all steam and three anchors ahead, she dragged 
slowly but surely into the bight. About two in the morning, it seemed 
only a question of minutes when her heel would touch. All hands 
were on deck, ready to save themselves, if possible, when the lead 
showed she had ceased to drag. The fact was that the undertow had 
hold of her, and was aiding her engines and anchors, at a place where 
the beach was “steep to.” A few hours afterwards the dangerous 
bight was as placid as a summer lake, except for the sullen swell 
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which rolled in, to testify of what had been going on in the previous 
twenty-four hours. Another curious thing about our Civil War was 
the absence of any great epidemic. The yellow fever was squelched 
—by orders and regulations; there was no small-pox to speak of, and 
the measles—popularly considered an infantile disease—was the only 
thing which gave real trouble. The recruits from rural districts who 
had never before come under the influence of masses suffered much 
from measles; and measles, in the person of a grown man, is a for- 
midable and very “ catching” disease. We may say, therefore, that on 
the whole we were favored, as regards weather and pestilence, during 
those long, long days. 


The Spanish South Americans have a very ugly nickname for the 
rank and file of the Brazilian army and navy,—they call them “ ma- 
quaques.” ‘“ Noes hombre, es maquaque,” is the saying of the Guacho 
about the Brazilian private,—and, indeed, to look at some of them, 
they seem more simian than human. They are rapidly becoming, in 
the coast region, a most mixed race. Portuguese, German, Chinese, 
Italians, negroes, and a little Indian blood make a queer mixture. 
Farther in the interior the negro and Indian make up the population, 
ruled over by the Portuguese proprietor of the fazenda, who has hard 
work to extract from them any continued service since the days of 
slavery and the rawhide were numbered. There has been great work 
done in Brazil in the last fifty years under the auspices of the late 
emperor, Dom Pédro ; and order was maintained and as much freedom 
allowed as was good for the very mixed population. The most un- 
gracious thing a nation ever did was done by Brazil when she turned 
away her devoted and most respectable ruler, like a broken-down old 
horse whose usefulness was past. For generations we have been accus- 
tomed to look upon Spanish South America as the land of revolution 
and turmoil, and Brazil as the permanent government. But it appears, 
since they got rid of their exceedingly democratic old emperor, that 
they have fallen into the ways of the rest of the inhabitants of the 
southern division of the continent. 

In most countries, from time immemorial, revolts and revolutions 
have been begun by the land forces, who are supposed to be in more 
immediate touch with the people ; but, lately, the Brazilian navy seems 
to be the disturbing element, contrary to the “true blue” conduct 
which usually distinguishes the sea service. They seem to have a 
different element infused into them. In old times—say thirty years 
ago—the naval force wasa purely ornamental one, mostly employed 
in firing salutes in unison with Villegagnon and Santa Cruz. Once 
or twice a year a squadron straggled up to Bahia or down to Santa 
Caterina, and thought they. had madea wonderful cruise. Their officers 
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were educated mostly in the English navy, or sometimes in our own, 
making cruises in our ships in former days. But their ideas were 
mostly English, and the uniform of officers and men ran in that direc- 
tion, and many of the officers prided themselves on speaking English 
very well. How well they did that may be learned from an actual 
occurrence,—about 1860. 

The “Congress,” Flag-Officer Sands’s flag-ship, was lying in the 
lovely harbor of Santa Caterina when the Brazilian squadron came in 
and proceeded to refresh themselves after their long and perilous pas- 
sage from Rio. Toobtain fresh beef half-wild cattle were driven down 
from the hills to the beach, abreast of the anchorage, and the Brazilians 
began to pop away at them with small-arms. Most of their shots 
went very wild, and some came on board the “Congress,” endanger- _ 
ing life. Old Sands, who was one of the duelists and fire-eaters of a 
previous generation, at once sent a boat to demand an explanation. 
The lieutenant returned to say that one would be very promptly made, 
and thatthe Brazilian admiral was exceedingly sorry. 

In about half an hour a little fellow, in full uniform, left the Brazil- 
ian flag-ship and came alongside of ours. When he had been piped 
over and reached the quarter-deck our captain was sent for, and the 
following explanation was made ; 

“Sare! The man goto shoot the bull. He notshoot the bull, but 
shoot your ship. The admiral he now give order, very severe, the like 
not occur on your board again !” 


Well, that was a proper apology as things went, and as nobody had 
been killed or wounded. We had a very good time with the Brazilian 
officers after that (some were white and some were not), and they took 
us up to Nossa Senhora do Desterro, and there we buried the hatchet, 
in a restaurant or so-called hotel, which was in the buildings of a former 
convent. 


In former days the Fort of Santa Cruz, about which we have read 
so much in the papers during the recent unpleasantness in Brazil, was 
a remarkably situated place, upon the starboard hand as you entered 
the grand bay of Rio Janeiro, perched on the mountain-side, just near 
the narrowest part of the passage, with old-fashioned stone parapets, 
and sentry-boxes, and picturesque angles and bastions. 

At that time Santa Cruz was supposed to act as a sentinel, and stop 
any vessel which came in after night-fall, whether man-of-war or mer- 
chantman, and heave them to, directing them to anchor until morning, 
when the “ visit” would be made. This got to bea perfect joke. The 
fort had a great speaking-trumpet somewhere up above, and as a ship 
passed, far below, at night, were heard the words, or syllables, “ Bu, 
bu, bu, boo !” and the officer of the deck pointed his trumpet up and 
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answered, “ Hulla! balloo, balloo, balloo !’ which seemed to be satis- 
factory, for we went on and anchored in the usual naval anchorage, 
and no explanation was ever demanded by the authorities for passing 
without authorization. 

Those were good, old-fashioned, easy-going, comfortable days, and 
Santa Cruz is no doubt a very different place now from what it was then. 
It woul be hard to find a finer view in the world than that from the 
vicinity of Santa Cruz: in front the Sugar Loaf and other mountains ; 
to the left the blue sea; to the right hand the grand bay with its 
islands, and Villegagnon in the middle distance, with Botafogo Bay to 
the left again, and the city beyond. Back of all, in the far distance, 
the Organ Mountains, precipices over which, in the rainy season, great 
cataracts play in the morning, after a heavy night’s rain; easily seen, 
and very beautiful under the rays of the eastern sun, but disappearing 
about mid-day, when the sun comes to the meridian. 


The other day a large number of Italians belonging to different 
societies chose to parade through the streets of New York, in the gor- 
geous rig which they delight in, and with the particularly brassy and 
noisy bands which always accompany the “ Allianzas” and “ Ber- 
saglieri” on these occasions. 

Not satisfied with the liberty to parade, they chose to signify their 
disapproval of the mayor because he refused to permit the Italian 
flag to be hoisted on the City Hall upon the occasion ; we forget what 
it was about, but some Italian festival. With show of justice, they 
alleged that the green flag of Ireland and many other colors had been 
allowed there on many occasions, side by side with the stars and 
stripes. But then that was in New York. The custom does not 
obtain, so far as we know, to any extent in other American cities. 

Nor should it do so. There would be just as much reason for the 
Austrian residents of New York to ask to have their flag hoisted on 
the anniversary of the battle of Lissa as for the Italians to have 
theirs for some other day which they chose to celebrate. 

Of course, under our system of government, each Commonwealth 
is a law to itself in matters for which the Constitution does not pro- 
vide; but good sense, foresight, and the law, at last, should prevent 
foreign flags from appearing upon any public building in this country, 
whether municipal, State, or federal. 


In the March number of this magazine we referred at some length 
to the camels which were brought to this country for the quarter- 
master’s department. This was done by Lieutenant D. D. Porter, 
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United States navy, and Major Wayne, of the army, and the very finest 
breeds were selected. , 

They seemed not to be considered very useful for army transporta- 
tion in Texas, where they were landed and put in service. In a little 
time came the War of the Rebellion, and with it chaos, as far as the 
Southwest was concerned. 

Rumors appeared afterwards, from time to time, in the newspapers 
that these camels had run wild, and were to be found in that condition 
in Arizona and New Mexico, as well as Western Texas. But these 
were only vague reports ; and as the Eastern saying is, “ A wild camel 
is a dead camel. A camel must belong to some one,” it seemed pretty 
certain that if they had wandered, and had survived the Apaches and 
their own wildness, something would be heard of them sooner or later. 

We must confess that we looked confidently to the officers of the 
army, stationed in the Southwestern posts, for some clearing up of the 
camel question, which is interesting in an economical point of view, as 
well as a problem in natural history. But not a line has come from 
them. A few weeks after the notice in these pages, which was sug- 
gested by a paper of the elder Kipling, a gentleman kindly wrote 
from Boston that when in the Southwest, some years ago, he had seen 
a herd of camels on their way south, having been sold. They had 
been used by their last owner, as the writer understood, for “ packing” 
wood for fuel to a small town, which they were not allowed to enter 
because the sight of them was apt to stampede the horses, etc. 

This gentleman’s kind and thoughtful letter was only a reminis- 
cence of travel, however, and he, of course, gave no reliable data as to 
the age of the animals, their ownership, and other necessary particu- 
lars. He did mention that some of them were very large, showing 
that those bred on our soil had not deteriorated, in size at least. 
Camels, to be useful as working animals, require careful management. 
As geldings they are more manageable, although often of an ugly 
disposition even then. 

As our correspondent saw the herd within ten years, it is evident 
that they were descendants of the original stock landed at Indianola, 
or thereabouts, and that they had some one in charge who understood 
their care and management, yet they seem to have entirely slipped 
away from all ken except that of vague rumor. 

Surely, some person of intelligence must know the facts about 
them ; and we still live in hopes of having the mystery cleared up as 
to where they are at present, how many of them, and what are their 
physical characteristics after about forty years on American soil. 


A writer in the Yacht, under the signature of V. G., upon the sub- 
ject of submarine torpedoes and torpedo-boats (which the French have 
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worked at for years so indefatigably), seems to think well of their 
future, if the finishing experiences are given to them, and he asks us to 
consider the short time since the submarine boat “a sorti du néant.”’ 
His paper is too long to translate as a whole, but he comes to the con- 
clusion that submarine action “ will include the defensive much more 
than the offensive force,” which stands to reason. 

“ Ports and fortified positions will become inapproachable, and block- 
ade and bombardment will be rendered impossible ; and the great fleets 
necessary for ces cowps de force will cease to have any reason for their 
existence. The offensive power being annulled, and incapable of direct 
action against their enemy, can only have a chance of success by taking 
up operations against her commerce, her colonies, and other means which 
she reserves as a menace to the operations of her enemy.” 

“ These are rational conclusions,”—we translate very freely,—* for as 
offensive power and invulnerability are more and more concentrated in a 
war-engine which is comparatively cheap and easily constructed, the 
defensive power of a nation will be increased in a much greater pro- 
portion than their offensive power, and all nations will be able to have 
the same. The present torpedo fleet has occasioned an analogous 
condition of things. 

“The appearance of submarine boats as powerful for offense, and 
very much less vulnerable than the ordinary torpedo-boats, will have 
great influence in this direction. 

“Tf the submarine torpedo-boats are a success in the end, there will 
be great modifications in the types of war-ships. Ships specially 
designed for coast-defense, or for foreign cruising, will retain their full 
value, but, on the contrary, the line-of-battle ships will be of doubtful 
value.” 

“ By dint of increasing dimensions, by interior complications, and 
great expenditure of money these great ironclads show some glimmer- 
ing prospect of success in battle, and hope to preserve their military 
value as against the recent progress in artillery, in explosives, and in 
torpedoes. It is hardly to be doubted that, when submarine torpedoes 
enter the lists, the big battle-ships will either disappear or be very 
much modified in type.” 


The French are a strange people. While they cherish their hard 
feeling about Waterloo, not to speak of the events of 1870, they seem 
to have forgotten, in the hullabaloo of October last, Moscow, the 
Birisina, and other events which they swore they would never forget. 
It would probably have been as much as a man’s life was worth to 
have quoted in Paris, last October, the dictum of Napoleon I.,— 
‘*Grattez le Russe,” ete. 

Yet these Frenchmen, and their fathers and their grandfathers, 
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were brought up on the belief that Cossacks and Tartars—supposed 
to embrace all Russians—were barbarians who habitually captured, : 
roasted, and devoured the small and tender children of their enemies 
who had the misfortune to fall into their hands. 

To use an old-fashioned sailor expression, the French, when they 
get worked up over any subject, “do beat the Jews.” In their October 
reception of the Russian fleet they became maudlin and hysterical. 

When the Russian fleet, under Admiral Lissoffsky, came to this 
country and wintered in New York in 1864, it was as a distinct ad- 
monition to the French (who were then pursuing a nefarious purpose 
in Mexico with a large army) that no attempt should be made to in- 
terfere in our civil war. We felt very much obliged to the Russians 
for their friendly demonstration. It helped us amazingly to bridge 
over that last trying year; and when our own troubles were settled 
it required only a hint to make the French get out of Mexico ina 
hurry, leaving poor Maximilian to his fate. It was a brutal thing to 
do, but thoroughly Napoleonic. There may be greater retributions 
recorded in history, but none seem so certain and swift as the fall of 
Napoleon III. soon after that business. But, to return, we were very 
glad to see the Russians, and we gave them plenty of balls and dinners 
and good suppers. Afterwards, when Farragut visited Russia, the 
writer heard Admiral Lissoffsky (who was then in command at Cron- 
stadt) declare that he never had received so much hospitality as he had 
in America in the very crisis of a most dreadful war. Yet we did not 
weep upon the necks of the Russian officers, nor did our women em- 
brace them in public, whatever may have been done, in some cases, in 
private. 

The hysterical condition of the French during the late Russian 
visit does not argue very well, to our mind, in regard to their ability 
to act for themselves and to support temporary disaster, in case of the 
war which seems, from their own showing, to be always imminent. 


A military correspondent of the London Times, writing upon the 
subject of last autumn’s manceuvres by the Germans, says,— 

“The imperial manceuvres generally take the form of one corps 
mancuvring against another for three or four successive days. Mutatis 
mutandis, the same system is applied to cavalry, artillery, and engineers. 
Now, when we bear in mind that the principal work of this long 
period of training is given to tactical exercises, it is evident that the 
German officer and the German soldier takes part in what we designate 
as field days several days a week throughout the summer of every year ; 
in a word, he is incessantly engaged in practically learning the duties 
that fall to his lot in war. When we remember that this system is 
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applied to the whole army without exception, the high standard of 
efficiency manifest in every garrison of the empire ceases to be a matter 
for surprise. I may add that field-firing—that is, tactical exercises on 
the rifle ranges—constitutes an important part of the system, and the 
German soldier fires sixty rounds annually in these practices. It may, 
moreover, be interesting to note that, while training for battle is the 
principal object, close-order drill is by no means neglected ; even the 
ceremonial of the march-past often closes a long field-day. By this 
means it is believed that the slackness which is produced by the loose 
methods of modern fighting is best counteracted, and the habit of in- 
stant obedience, of surrendering will and muscle to the fiat of a superior, 
is most readily restored. With such habits made.nstinctive, discipline, 
even under the stress of modern fire, may be maintained; and to 
further the desired end the German close-order drill exacts unremitting 
attention, the utmost precision of movement, and the most scrupulous 
conformity with the regulations from all concerned. The change from 
a battalion attacking a position to the same battalion moving on the 
parade-ground is almost startling. In the first there is much apparent 
disorder, every individual has a certain latitude allowed him, the com- 
panies move independently in many varying formations, and in certain 
phases the men appear to be crowded in confused masses or to be stream- 
ing over the country like a pack of hounds. Perhaps twenty minutes 
later you may see the same battalion moving like one man, with a 
steadiness which I have never seen equaled, and handling their arms 
in absolutely perfect time.” 


In 1816 the English government granted Lord Exmouth and his 
heirs male a perpetual pension of two thousand pounds a year. “The 
original recipient, the famous admiral, won a baronetcy towards the 
close of the last century by the capture of a French frigate under 
striking circumstances, obtained a barony later, and for the bombard- 
ment of Algiers and the destruction of its piratical trade a viscounty 
and the pension in question.” ‘ 

Lately this pension has become extinct, after having been paid to 
the admiral and his heirs for many years, the treasury having redeemed 
it for a lump sum of fifty-four thousand pounds. 


The English United Service said, lately, “The junior member for 
Devonport, Mr. E. J. C. Morton, did good service in drawing attention 
in the House of Commons to the warrant officers’ grievances. The 
effect upon this class of men of there being no promotion from the 
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lower deck to regular commissioned rank is curiously and instructively 
exemplified by the following account, for the correctness of which Mr. - 
Morton vouches, but which was not reported in the daily press, of the 
eareers of three brothers, the sons of a Sussex farmer : 

One son became a teacher in a board school, and ultimately, by his 
own efforts, obtained a scholarship at Cambridge. He took high honors 
at the university, and is now professor in one of the university colleges 
affiliated to Oxford and Cambridge. 

The second son entered the army as a private. In seven years he 
obtained his commission, and he is now a captain, with the certainty 
of retiring, if he lives, with the rank of colonel. 

A third son entered the navy, and at the age of twenty-five years, 
after seven years’ man’s service, he became a warrant officer, and this is 
the highest position he can look forward to, although he is a young 
man. Of course he can retire at the age of fifty-five years, having 
held honorary rank as a sub-lieutenant for three or four years,—a rank 
which corresponds with the rank of lieutenant in the army. 

This warrant officer’s case, owing to his extraordinary ability and 
services, is a remarkable one. He was engaged in the Burmah cam- 
paign of 1885, where he had the command of one hundred miles of 
coast line, and acquitted himself most brilliantly. In the course of 
his service he led a severe engagement with pirates, in which he was — 
so completely victorious, although in command of a much smaller force 
than the enemy, that he received a special telegram from Lord Roberts. 
For his services this warrant officer was thanked on the field by his 
captain, on the quarter-deck of his ship by the admiral, and he received 
a letter of thanks from Whitehall as his final reward. 

The agitation for the improvement of the prospects of the gunners, 
carpenters, and boatswains of the English navy has been going on for 
some time, and, to judge from the press accounts, seems to have an 
influential backing. 


An English contemporary says, “ Herr Koppen, of the Hamburg 
Maritime Observatory, who has recently been engaged in studying the 
effect of various unguents in stilling the action of the waves, announces 
as the result of his experiments that the action of soap water is much 
more efficacious than that of oils. Experiments carried out with 
various kinds of oils went to show that petroleum is useless, and that 
olive oil has but little effect. On the other hand, lamp, flax, and tur- 
pentine oils are all good for the purpose, as also are fish oils ; but the 
action of these last varied according to the kind of fish from which 
they were procured.” There is a certain solemnity about this dictum 
which should prevent any jocosity ; still, one who is not a professor of 
the Hamburg Maritime Observatory may be allowed to know that 
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some fish oils are heavier than others. We instance whale oil, as 
compared with that obtained from menhaden. ‘Soap water, how- 
ever,” he goes on to say, “even when greatly diluted, is superior to 
every kind of oil ;” and the professor recommends that it should be 
employed in future when it becomes desirable to break the force of the 
waves at sea. He says that “the best kind for the purpose is ordinary 
green soap” (is it possible that he means our familiar soft soap ?), “ one 
part soap mixed with a thousand parts of water.” When using soap 
water the professor says it should be employed more freely than oil. 
Now, this is a serious matter to many a mariner, and it is well to 
look into the professor’s statements. In the first place, every one who 
has served on board ship knows the “smooth streak” that leaves her 
when the cooks, with great waste, throw overboard the contents of 
their mess-cans, after dinner. The albatross and other sea birds de- 
light in such waste. That is a little instance, but where seas are long, 
rolling, and comparatively unbroken by squalls, the careful observer 
will be enabled to see this smooth streak for a mile or more astern. 
Then, again, we have often observed that at the mouth of the 
Schuylkill, where it empties into the Delaware, and where so much 
coal-oil is drifting on the surface from the leakage in Joading vessels, 
tank-ships, and others, that the flow from the smaller river to the 
greater one (bere very wide) keeps a very smooth “streak,” even when 
the southwest winds of the summer afternoons raise quite a little sea 
on the broad surface of the Delaware, especially at the ebb-tide. This 
is done by petroleum. We must therefore respectfully dissent from 
the professor’s opinion that “petroleum is useless.” As we do not 
know exactly what “green soap” is, we cannot discuss the question ; 
but we do know that to make any considerable quantity of soap-suds, 
in conformance with the professor’s suggestion, the variety of soap in- 
tended for use with salt water must be carried by all vessels, so that 
in the very crisis of a gale of wind, when the sea gets dangerous, they 
may get up the division-tubs and mess-cans, and call “ All hands make 


soap-suds.” 


The following are the regulations recently adopted in the German 
army for field fortifications, according to the Révue du Cercle Militaire: 

Against infantry fire : 

Sand, 0.75 metre; ordinary earth, 1 metre; sod or swampy soil, 2 
metres; snow, well packed, 2 metres; sheaves of wheat, 5 metres ; 
pine wood, 1 metre ; oak wood, 0.60 metre ; steel plates, 2 centimetres ; 
brick masonry, 0.50 metre; double wall of planks filled in with 
gravel, 0.20 metre. 

Against field artillery : 

To protect against shrapnel or shell: Earth of 0.40 metre to 1 
metre in thickness, with a roof of wood of 5 centimetres. 
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Against fortress artillery : 

Earth, 1 metre; a protecting roof of wood of 10 centimetres. 

For protection against solid shot: From field artillery: earth, of 
from 1 to 2 metres in thickness; masonry, 1 metre; packed snow, 
about 8 metres. 

From the artillery of forts or permanent works: Earth, from 3 to 
4 metres. 

These are only intended, apparently, as rules for the temporary 
protection of sharp-shooters or skirmishers, or for the protection of re- 
serves. The French writer says the defenses recommended seem very 
weak, and the list presents several anomalies, and for that very reason 
he gives them, and thinks it worth while for them to be generally 
known. 








A French paper, @ propos of the great functions which occurred in 
France during the reception of the Russian fleet which visited Teulon 
lately, says,— 

“To prevent all misunderstanding in the manifestations at Toulon 
and at Paris, and elsewhere, it is necessary to give some positive infor- 
mation in regard to the Russian flag. 

“ The yellow flag with the double-headed eagle is reserved especially 
for the Czar. Nobody in Russia would think of hoisting it without 
he was present. It would be considered a serious want of respect to 
the sovereign. Whenever this flag is seen at other places than the 
imperial palaces or on board imperial yachts Russian officers are 
surprised and a little shocked, but, of course, politeness restrains them 
from remarking upon the matter. 

“The white flag with the blue cross belongs exclusively to the 
imperial marine, and should be used in all demonstrations where the 
navy is exclusively concerned. But the only national Russian flag, 
that which all Russia displays on public occasions to the exclusion of 
all others,—that which was always associated with the French flag 
when the fleet visited there,—at the camp of Khodinsky at Moscow, at 
the Douma, or Hétel de Ville, and at St. Petersburg, was the flag with 
three horizontal stripes,—white at the top, blue in the middle, and red 
at the bottom. This flag should be hoisted whenever any demonstra- 
tion in compliment to Russia as a state is made. If a great com- 
pliment is intended, that flag should be ‘ cravaté’ with a knot of ribbon 
of four colors,—yellow and black, for the imperial house, and white 
and blue, the colors of the imperial navy.” 


E. SHIPPEN. 














THE UNITED SERVICE. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES. 


NOTES AND DATA ON NAVAL AND MILITARY MATERIEL AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS. 


It is the intention to collect and publish 
in this department of the ‘‘ United Service’’ 
all information obtainable from current 
publications and other available sources 
concerning ships, guns, armor, explosives, 
small-arms, military and maritime affairs, 
and kindred subjects. As the data are de- 
rived largely from unofficial sources, strict 
accuracy cannot be expected; but all re- 
ports will be carefully examined and com- 
pared with others on the same subject, and 
it is hoped, by this means, to attain fairly 
correct results. Erratum notices will be 
published whenever errors are discovered 
in data previously given. As the develop- 

ment of the present plans for collecting 
"information progresses, it is hoped to se- 
cure fuller and more authentic reports. 


United States. 


The latest issue of the Naval Office of 
Intelligence, dated August last, is smaller 
than the usual annual publication, owing 
to the small corps of officers on duty in 
that Bureau. It was not the intention to 
publish the usual Annual, as there were 
not enough officers to properly prepare 
it; but a demand for an authentic account 
of the Naval Rendezvous and Review led 
to the preparation of the present volume, 
which contains, in addition to the account 
of the Columbian celebration, a review 
of the naval maneuvres of 1892, notes on 
naval administration and personnel, notes 


on ships and torpedo-boats, ordnance and 
small arms. 

The account of the Naval Rendezvous 
and Review contains the detailed orders 
of the commander-in-chief, and a detailed 
account of the movements of the com- 
bined fleet, and of the review by the 
President in New York harbor. The 
directions for anchoring and all fleet 
maneuvres were most complete, and 
sailing directions and charts were sup- 
plied to all ships. 

During the Review, the “ Dolphin,’ 
on which was the President and Cabi- 
net, and the ‘‘ Blake” and “‘ Monmouth,”’ 
containing foreign ministers and high 
officials, were provided with smokeless 
coal, and the space, including their 
course and the men-of-war at anchor, 
was kept clear by an unbroken cordon 
of patrol-boats, which were connected 
by hawsers. The patrol of the harbor 
was most efficient, and was one of the 
features of the Review. 

The account of the naval mancuvres 
of 1892 has already been widely noticed, 
and only furnishes a complete but old 
account in a convenient form. 

The notes on naval administration and 
personnel are most interesting and in- 
structive; the numbers of men provided 
for by the annual estimates of different 
countries is given and compared, and two 
tables given of the ages of officers and 
ages of retirement, which are here in- 
serted as being of interest : 
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Ages of Officers. 


Lieutenant- 
Lieutenants. 
Lieutenants. 


Retirement for Age. 


Rear-Admirals. 


United States . 


SS283: 8 


Commanders. 
Lieutenant- 
Commanders. 
Lieutenants. 
Lieutenants 


Cadets at 
Cadets at 


* No fixed age, but can claim retirement after forty years’ service. 


These ages given are those at which 
retirement is compulsory, but all these 
countries allow officers to retire after 
ranging periods of service from thirty to 


forty years. It will be seen from these 
tables that the age of officers in our navy 
is much greater than in other countries, 
and especially in the middle ranks, or 
lieutenants and junior lieutenants. 
These officers, unless the system is 
changed by legislation, will arrive at 
command and flag rank at a very ad- 
vanced age, and will hardly get there be- 
fore they will have to be retired by age. 

The Russian navy has no paymasters, 
officers of the line acting as pay and 
commissary officers. 

It is stated in the public prints, whether 
correctly or not, that the government of 
Brazil has purchased a Sims-Edison con- 
trollable torpedo and the “ Destroyer,” 
for use against the rebels in that country: 
As the rebels have all the war-vessels of 
Brazil, other measures of attack by the 
government were necessary, and they 
seem to be acquiring all the war ma- 
terial possible. 

Besides a large number of rapid-fire 
guns and torpedoes, it is stated that 
Brazil has also purchased a fifteen-inch 


dynamite gun, and intends to mount it, 
with the rapid-fire guns and torpedoes, 
on two vessels of the Brazil Steamship 
Line recently purchased by the Brazilian 
Government. These vessels are new, 
swift steamers, which, armed with rapid- 
fire guns and torpedoes, would make 
things very uncomfortable for the war- 
vessels at present in possession of the 
rebels. These vessels must by this time 
be running short of ammunition, and 
must sooner or later fall an easy prey to 
the government, 

A new small and fast steam yacht has 
been turned out to compete for the record- 
breaker,—the yacht ‘‘ Feiseen” (Japan- 
ese for ‘Flying Arrow’”’). The “ Fei- 
seen” made 7} miles in New York lower 
bay against a flood tide at the rate of 31.6 
land miles an hour, or 27.7 knots per hour 
(sea miles). Ths speed was made by a 
boat 68 feet 9 inches long, 9 feet 8 inches 
beam, and 8 feet 1 inch draught. Her 
engines are quadruple expansion, and 
built by C. D. Mosher, who built the 
“« Norwood’s” engines. 

The builders of the “ Feiseen,’”’ with 
Edwin A. Stevens, John B. Roach, and 
George E. Weed, have acquired land at 
Whitestone, L. I., and have formed a 
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company for building fast yachts. The 
designer of the “ Feiseen,’’ Mr. William 
Gardner, of Boston, is to be the designer 
of this association. 

It is stated in the public prints that 
Flint & Company of New York have 
placed an order with the Hotchkiss Gun 
Company of London for $200,000 worth 
of rapid-firing guns and ammunition for 
South American shipment. It is gen- 
erally believed that the stuff is for Brazil, 
as the firm has close relations with that 
country. Mr. Flint is in very close touch 
with the administration of South Amer- 
ican governments. Flint is consul for 
Costa Rica. The contract says the guns, 
etc., are to be ready in sixteen days. 
The Hotchkiss Gun Company people 
confirm the sale. The contract was 
signed in New York recently. It calls 
for the delivery on board a vessel in that 
port within sixteen days of 45 rapid- 
firing guns, 2 fifty-five-pounders, 1 
thirty-three-pounder, 20 six-pounders, 2 
fourteen-pounders, and 20 one-pounders, 
and for 18 torpedo-tubes, with ammuni- 
tion. The weapons contracted for are 
all for secondary battery use. The con- 
tract price is $200,000, of which $75,000 
have already been deposited. The tor- 
pedo instruction at Newport is being car- 
ried on, and will be continued as long as 
the weather will permit. Officers are 
ordered for a two weeks’ cruise, and dur- 
ing that time are instructed in the no- 
menclature, care, and use of the Howell 
and Whitehead torpedoes. The firing- 
station for the Howell is at Tiverton, 
R. I., and for the Whitehead at Peconic 
Bay, L. I. 

The submarine gun on the ‘ De- 
stroyer’’ is being used for the test of the 
Bullivant and Midgely torpedo defense 
nets at the Newport torpedo-station. 
The Bullivant is of foreign make, while 
the Midgely is an American net made at 
Beaver’s Falls, N.Y. If the ‘‘ Destroyer” 
has been sold to the Brazilian govern- 
ment, it will be necessary to use torpedoes 
to continue the tests, as the government 
has no claim on the “ Destroyer.” 


England. 


THE reconstructed double-turret ship 
‘t Devastation” has had her full-power 
steam trials and her gunnery trials. 
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The engines worked satisfactorily, and 
the ship made 14.56 knots average speed. 
In this ship the turret armament is 
worked entirely by hand, the turning of 
the turret being by steam, a duplicate 
turning-engine being supplied in case of 
accident. 

The gun trials were, on the whole, sat- 
isfactory, though a number of missfires 
occurred, as in the “‘ Ramilles,’’ owing 
to the wire tubes for the electric firing 
circuit. 

The first-class battle-ship ‘ Centu- 
rion,’”’ laid down at Portsmouth in 1891, 
had her eight-hour contractor’s trials 
under natural draft on the 19th of 
September. She is 10,500 tons displace- 
ment, but of light draught compared to 
most armor-clads of her size, being de- 
signed to pass through the Suez Canal 
fully laden. Her mean draught is 254 
feet, and her estimated speed so laden is 
17 knots. Her trim on this trial gave 
exactly the designed mean draught, and 
she developed 9703 H. P., and made an 
average speed of 174 knots. The con- 
tract called for 9000 H. P. The mean 
air-pressure was 0.18 inch, and the coal 
consumption was 1.9 pound per indicated 
horse-power. 

The battle-ship “Revenge” is prac- 
tically completed, and is about to be 
turned over to the government by her 
builders, the Palmer’s Company. The 
sister ship ‘‘ Resolution” has been com- 
pleted and turned over, and the ‘ Re- 
venge’’ will follow after her trials. She 
has been only two years and seven months 
in construction. She was launched in 
one year and seven months after her 
keel was laid, and has been completed 
in eleven months from the date of 
launching. 


In connection with the statement fur- 
nished by the British Admiralty, and 
recently published, a somewhat startling 
revelation was made in the Independence 
Belge, the principal journal of Brassels, 
by the same writer whose disclosures three 
years ago caused the reorganization of 
the British Admiralty. He takes the 
latest. official declaration of the strength 
of the British Navy as compared with 
that of France and Russia combined and 
denounces it as false. The Lords of the 
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Admiralty reported to Parliament in 
August as follows: British force, 34 
battle-ships; France and Russia, 31. 
British iron-clad cruisers, 20; France and 
Russia, 17. British ordinary cruisers, 
112; France and Russia, 58. These fig- 
ures, the writer declares, are much more 
than a year old, and altogether false. 
He gives the names and rating of all 
vessels of the three navies, showing, pre- 
sumably, that Great Britain is by no 
means mistress of the seas against the 
two new allies. This situation he re- 
gards as a great menace to European 


peace. 


The full supply of 70,000 Lee-Metford 
rifles has arrived in India, and every 
British infantry regiment serving in that 
country has been supplied with them. 


The engines of the ‘‘Centurion,”’ bat- 
tle-ship, were tried under four-hours’ 
forced draft, but failed to fulfill the con- 
tract requirement of 13,000 H.P. The 
temporary failure was attributed to leak- 
ages in the fire-rooms, materially re- 
ducing the pressure. 


The new gun-boats “Torch” and 
‘* Alert’’ are to be constructed at Sheer- 


ness’s dock-yard, and are the first of a 
new type of gun-boat specially designed 
by Mr. White for service in foreign 


waters. They are to be wood-sheathed, 
will have a capacity of 180 tons of coal, 
and will be used where the facilities for 
docking are limited. The following are 
their characteristics: Displacement, 960 
tons; length, 180 feet ; breadth, 324 feet ; 
draught, 11} feet. Their enginesare to be 
triple expansion, 1400 H. P., and will 
give 18} knots speed under forced draft. 
Under ordinary sea conditions they will 
develop 1050 H. P. and 12} knots. 


France. 


Details have been received of a trial of 
the new smokeless explosive, “‘Schneb- 
elin Powder,’’ at the South London Rifle 
Butts. The basis of this powder is 
chlorate of potash, from which M. 
Schnebelin has eliminated all material 
of a nature to prevent or hinder its sta- 
bility. Many experiments are said to 
show that this powder is superior to any 
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sporting powder known—as regards its 
force of penetration. It gives less smoke 
and less recoil; does not foul the gun, 
and does not exert an oxidizing effect on 
the barrel of the gun. As a powder for 
military purposes, it has an initial of 546 
yards with a pressure less than 3500 
pounds. For mining purposes it has 
been tried with the best dynamite, and 
gives explosive force in the proportion of 
55 to 45. 

The advantages claimed for this pow- 
der are as follows: (1) Simplicity of 
manufacture, no special apparatus being 
necessary. Powder may be made in a 
few minutes, and is ready for use in a 
few hours. (2) It produces scarcely any 
smoke, and the recoil is very slight. (3) 
It is adapted for all war purposes and for 
blasting and sporting. (4) It does not 
deteriorate from moisture, and is not 
affected by heat. (5) It does not foul the 
gun. (6) The cost of production is less 
than eight cents apound. (7) The pow- 
der is non-explosive when exposed to the 
atmosphere, and it retains its normal 
state under severe tests of concussion and 
friction. (8) Its force of penetration is 
superior to any known powder. It is also 
claimed that it takes 540° Fahrenheit to 
produce combustion. These are remark- 
able claims for any powder, and in the 
trials some of them failed to be proved. 
The trials, under the control of the in- 
ventor, showed that the dangerous com- 
pound, chlorate of potash, had been 
placed thoroughly under control. In 
order to show the safety of this powder, 
& quantity, coarsely granulated, was 
ground into powder in an ordinary 
coffee-mill; another sample was struck 
by a heavy hammer on an anvil and, 
when reduced to powder, was ignited 
by a match and burned quietly away. 
A charge of small shot was fired into a 
box containing about a quarter of a 
pound of the powder without producing 
ignition or explosion. Some of this 
powder was made on the experimental 
grounds after the visitors had arrived, 
and, after being dried for a couple of 
hours, was fired from a shot-gun with 
excellent results. 


It is under renewed contemplation to 
extend or supplement the old Languedoc 
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Canal, built some two hundred years ago, 
from Bordeaux, at the Garonne River, 
to the Mediterranean, by means. of a 
new canal, which, if completed, will 
have the greatest military and commer- 
cial importance. The new canal—appro- 
priately named Canal des Deux Mers—is 
to be 27 feet deep, 140 to 200 feet wide, 
and about 800 miles long. There are to 
be twenty-two locks, built as double 
locks, 600 feet long and 80 feet wide. 
The canal will run from the western out- 
skirts of Bordeaux and follow the left 
border of the Garonne for a distance of 
about 50 miles without encountering any 
serious obstacles. It crosses the Garonne 
several times, and only in one district 
presents any difficult engineering diffi- 
culties. Near Toulouse, the natural con- 
ditions will allow of the building of two 
natural harbors, one of which will be 
reserved for naval purposes. The pro- 
moters of the canal scheme ask for a 
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ninety-nine years’ concession and some 
financial assistance from the state. 


Germany. 

The following thicknesses of various 
materials necessary as protection from 
small-arms and artillery fire have been 
approved officially for the instruction of 
the pioneers in Germany : 


From Rifle Fire. 


Ordinary earth... . 39 
Hard sods and turf, or 


. 5 feet 7 
164 “ 


Rammed snow 
Corn sheaves . 


Steel-plate 

Brick-work 

A double thickness of planks, filled in 
with 8 inches of finely-broken stones. 


From Artillery Fire. 


Shrapnel and fragments from 
field artillery 


Garrison and siege artillery . co atc 


Brick-work 


Individual shots striking fair 


Earth 
a (overhead cover). ... 2 


from 16 to 89 inches. 


(overhead cover) . 
Field Artillery. 
from 89 to 79 * 


“ 


Guns of Garrison and Siege Artillery. 


from 10 to 18 feet. 


The following table shows the peace composition of the German Army under 


the new law: 


Numbers under law of 
July 15, 1890. 


Present 


Increase under 
la effective. 


new law. 


54, 

Peace a. 

10,912)», 
59198 ¢ 70,110 


72,564 
3,094 
Number | of units. 


"178 


2 
l company. 


* Exclusive of about 18,000 officers’ horses, 1900 horses of 1-year volunteers, and $200 cast horses 


retained for regimental purposes. 
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Tents as ferry-boats. Interesting ex- 
periments have been made recently with 
the new tents with which German troops 
are supplied. In the absence of pioneers 
to build bridges, the tent material is to 
be used in constructing small boats, the 
frame-work of which will be made on 
the spot by the soldiers with small 
branches; and the completed boat used 
to carry the soldiers’ clothes and accou- 
trements across the stream. The sol- 
diers, having stripped, swim across the 
stream, pushing the boats before them 
Experiments have been made on a large 
scale by the pioneers during the recent 
autumn mancuvres, and proved very 
successful, both as to the time necessary 
and the trouble occasioned by the trans- 
formation. 


Russia. 


The Russians now have in the Black 
Sea four battle-ships, besides a great 
many small craft, and others approach- 
ing completion. The latest of those in 
commission is the “ Twelve Apostles,’’ a 
battle-ship of 8076 tons displacement and 
174 knots speed. Her armament is four 
52-ton guns, mounted in two dome-like 
turrets 12 inches thick ; four 6-inch guns, 
eight rapid-fire guns, and two machine 
guns. 

She is protected by an armor belt 14 
inches in thickness, and a steel deck 
averaging 2} inches thick. She has 6 
torpedo-tubes. 


Spain. 


The new Spanish cruiser, “Infanta 
Maria Teresa,” built at Bilboa, has had 


her official natural-draft trials, and ful-_ 


filled the contract conditions. The ves- 
sel steamed for eight hours at sea, and 
the results were very satisfactory, the 
ship slightly exceeding the contract re- 
quirements. The fans were kept run- 
ning merely to ventilate the fire-room, 
and the pressure by water-gauge was 
only three-sixteenths of an inch. The 
mean indicated horse-power was 9558. 
The vessel’s speed was ascertained from 
the average number of revolutions dur- 
ing eight runs over the measured mile, 
and was 18.48 knots. The vessel is ex- 
pected to maintain 20 knots an hour 
during a four-hour forced-draft trial at 
sea. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

The North German Lloyd’s steamer 
‘‘ Bayern”’ has been lengthened fifty feet, 
and her tonnage increased to 5600 tons. 
The vessel was found too small for the 
Eastern trade, and it was decided to 
lengthen her. She was placed in dock 
at Hamburg, and was cut in two amid- 
ships forward of the engine-room. The 
fore-part was drawn forward fifty feet by 
specially devised hydraulic gear, and a 
complete water-tight compartment fifty 
feet long was put in, connected to the 
other two parts, and the necessary 
strengthening effected. This operation 
has been done before, but never on so 
large a scale. 

The most powerful hydraulic crane in 
existence is said to be the one in the 
government arsenal at Spezzia. It is 
capable of lifting 160 tons. 

The OCunarder ‘“ Lucania” broke the 
westward record on her voyage from 
Liverpool, which ended at Sandy Hook 
bar, October 5. She cut fifty-nine min- 
utes off the time made by the “ Paris” 
in October of last year, namely, 5 days 
14 hours and 24 minutes. The ‘ Lu- 
cania’s” time was 5 days 18 hours and 
26 minutes. : 

When the “ Lucania” was sighted off 
Fire Island at 8.30 p.m. it was evident 
that she had broken the record. The 
only question to be decided by her arri- 
val off the Sandy Hook lightship was 
by how much she would lower it. She 
reached the lightship at 10.05. It was 
low tide and the weather was hazy, so 
she anchored for the night outside the 
bar. 

When the ‘Lucania’? made her 
maiden voyage and arrived at this port 
just after midnight on the morning on 
September 9, she broke all maiden 
records for the westward trip. Her 
time from Daunt’s Rock to the Sandy 
Hook bar was 5 days 15 hours and 46 
minutes. This was only 1 hour and 22 
minutes behind the champion record of 
the ‘‘Paris,” and away ahead of the 
next best first performance, which was 
to the credit of her sister ship, the 
“Campania.”” The ‘‘Campania’s” time 
was 6 days 8 hours and 34 minutes. 
The ‘Campania,’ in one of her later 
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voyages, put herself also in the cham- 
pion class by making the westward run 
in 5 days 15 hours and 87 minutes. 

The two ships are in every respect 
alike as regards construction, and they 
are the biggest vessels afloat. Their 
length over all is 620 feet; extreme 
breadth, 65 feet 3 inches ; depth to upper 
deck, 48 feet. They have each a gross 
tonnage of 12,950. 

The ‘‘ Lucania” has two sets of triple- 
expansion engines, each set having two 
high-pressure, one intermediate, and two 
low-pressure cylinders. Steam is made 
in twelve double-ended boilers, set in 
batteries of six, each group being con- 
nected with a funnel twenty-one feet in 
diameter and one hundred and twenty 
feet tall. Her twin screws work through 
apertures in the stern frame similar to 
those in single-screw vessels. This gives 
a freedom of motion unusual in twin- 
screw vessels of the ordinary make. She 
has accommodations for 460 saloon 
passengers, 180 in the second cabin, and 
540 in the steerage, and requires a crew 
of nearly 400 men to work her. Her 
dining-saloon is 100 feet long and 64 feet 
wide, and will seat 480 persons at one 
time. 

It is interesting to study how the time 
for the transatlantic trip has been cut 
down during the past nine or ten years. 
The ‘‘ America,’’ of the Nationa] Line, 
held the record in 1884. Her time from 
Kinsdale to Sandy Hook on the voyage 
completed on June 4 in that year was 6 
days 15 hours and 41 minutes. 

Other records for the westward pass- 
age are those made by the “ Alaska,’’ of 
the Guion Line, on October 7, 1888, of 6 
days 20 hours and 23 minutes from 
Roche’s Point; the ‘‘ Umbria’s’”’ voyage 
from Daunt’s Rock in 5 days 22 hours 
and 7 minutes, completed on August 6, 
1892; the ‘‘Teutonic’s” trip over the 
same course in 5 days 16 hours and 31 
minutes, completed on August 19, 1891; 


and that of the “ Paris,” heretofore the 
fastest, which she completed on October 
19, 1892. 

The best twenty-four-hour runs on 
these voyages were 530 miles for the 
‘¢Paris’’ and 517 miles for the ‘“ Teu- 
tonic.”” The ‘ Paris’’ sailed a course of 
2782 miles, and her average speed per 
hour was 20.7 miles. 

The “ Lucania” has broken all ocean 
records, according to official cablegrams 
to the steamship company and to the 
Maritime Exchange. Not only has she 
made the fastest eastward record, but 
the best westward record as well. The 
“Lucania” reached Queenstown at 4.24 
A.M., October 20, having made the pas- 
sage from New York in 5 days 13 hours 
and 40 minutes. She beats the best 
previous eastward record, held by the 
‘‘Campania,’’ her sister ship, by 1 hour 
and 25 minutes. She beats the best 
westward trip, made by herself on her 
last trip to New York, by 15 minutes. 
She holds the record, then, for the best 
passage both ways by good solid margins, 
and has accomplished » feat never before 
dreamed of, namely, making the east- 
ward record shorter than the western 
record. Her best day’s run was 508 
miles, which, coming this way, would 
have been about 545 miles, considering 
the difference in the lengths of the days. 
Her daily runs were, 508, 468, 492, 501, 
486, and 353 miles. 

The “ Lucania’”’ left New York early 
on the morning of October 14, and 
passed the lightship at 7.55 a.m. On 
her maiden trip to the other side, it was 
contended that, had she not been de- 
tained nearly thirty hours by dense fog, 
she would undoubtedly have smashed 
the record then. As it was, she made 
the trip in 5 days 17 hours and 21 
minutes, six minutes better than the 
record made by the ‘‘Oampania.”’ 

PuHILIP ANDREWS, 


Ensign U.S.N. 
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Some Singular Signs. 
(From Chambers’s Journal.) 


TRAVELERS in China often derive 
amusement from the peculiarities of 
shop-signs there, many of which are 
couched in the most eloquent and poet- 
ical terms. In America, too, may be 
seen sign-plates of such curious occu- 
pations as hose-restorers, artificial-ear- 
makers, child-adopters, salad-mixers, 
and so forth. But it is not necessary 
to leave the British Islands in order to 
find business announcements quite as 
curious in their way as those in other 
lands. In the Isle of Man, over the 
shop of a barber who supplies customers 
with all kinds of fishing-tackle, the 
writer was amused to read the follow- 
ing: ‘ Piscatorial Repository, Tonsorial 
Artist, Physiognomical Hairdresser, 
Cranium Manipulator and Capillary 
Abridger, Shaving and Hair-cutting 
with Ambidextrous Facility, Shampoo- 
ing on Physiological Principles.’ On 
a sign-board in the town where the 
writer lives may be read this phonetic 
announcement, ‘‘Shews Maid and Men 
dead Hear;’’ and when we add that it 
is over a cobbler’s shop, the reader may 
discover its meaning. 

A poetical shoemaker hung up the 
following remarkable effusion on a 
board over his shop: 


“ Blow, oh, blow, ye heavenly breezes, 
Underneath these lofty treeses ; 
Sing, oh, sing, ye heavenly muses, 
While I mend my boots and shoeses.” 


Above an establishment in Liverpool 
not very long ago appeared the legend, 
“Rages and Bones.’’ In another town 
can be seen the inscription, ‘‘Cole and 
‘Wood, dealers in Wood and Coal ;’’ and 
a street in Clifton is graced by a sign 


informing the passers-by that the owner 
thereof is a ‘‘ Milliner and Modest.’’ 

A Bristol chimney - sweep once 
“dropped into poetry’’ in this wise: 


“John Commins lives here. 
He’ll sweep your chimneys cheap and clean 
With, or without, the new machine; 
And if your chimneys catch on fire, 
He’ll put them out at your desire.” 


An inscription on a sign-board in 
Lancashire announces the following 
miscellaneous articles for sale: ‘‘ Bibles, 
Blackballs, and Butter, Testaments, 
Tar, and Treacle, Godly Books, and 
Gimblets, Sold here.’’ 

A shop-sign in London reads, ‘ Plots 
for novels or short stories. Prices 
reasonable.” * The occupant of the shop 
is said to have a rare talent for devising 
plots, but no great powers of narration, 
so he is supposed to make his living by 
selling skeleton plots for stories in cheap 
papers. 

Another singular business announce- 
ment over a certain photograph gallery 
is, ‘¢ Misfit photographs for sale.’’ This, 
we are told, brings many customers. 
Mothers, for instance, who have little 
children, often buy pictures of children 
with long hair when the hair of their 
loved ones hasn’t grown, and send them 
round to friends at a distance. Brides’ 
photographs are also said to sell very 
well. 

‘“‘Teeth pulled while you wait’ is a 
still more singular sign, said to have 
been set up by a dentist in Fleetwood. 

This curious specimen of orthog- 
raphy was displayed on a house in a 
street in Marylebone: ‘‘ The Mangelling 
Traid removed hear from the Strete 
round the Cornir. Threhapense a Duz- 
zen. N.B.—New Milk and Creme 
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Sould Hear. Warentidd Fresh and not 
Stail evry Mornin’.”’ 

A dealer in ice thus attracted public 
attention to his cold commodity : 


“Tee! Icel! Ice!!! 
If you want it pure and n 
And at a reasonable pr 
Follow no new dev 
But send to me in a tr 
At my off 


“Trish and English’’ is the name of 
a firm in Buffalo, New York. The 
strangest thing about it is that Mr. 
Irish is English, and Mr. English is 
Trish. 

As a precautionary measure, a Clap- 
ham jeweler painted on his shutters, 
‘‘ Norice.—In every part of this house 
there is sure and certain death For 
BoureLars. BEWARE.” 

In a little village near Gloucester 
there was an inn situated at the foot of 
a hill, whose double-sided sign-board 
bore the following : 


“ Before the hill you do go up, 
Step in and have a cheering cup.” 


On the other side: 


** You're down the hill, all danger past; 
Come in and have a friendly glass.” 


At a small inn by the road-side, near 
a farm-house called Highgate, can be 
read on a sign,— 


“ Highgate hangs high, hinders none; 
Refresh, pay, and travel on.” 


He must have been a facetious hotel 
proprietor who hung up this sign in his 
rooms: “Indian clubs and dumb-bells 
will not be permitted in any of the 
rooms. Guests in need of exercise can 
go down to the kitchen and pound a 
steak.” 

A notice displayed in a Norway_hotel 
is a curious specimen of “ English as 
she is spoke.’ It reads as follows: 
“ Bath! first-class bath. Can anybody 
get. Tushbath., _Warm and cold. 
Tub-bath and shower-bath. At any 
time. ExceptSaturday. By two hours 
forbore.”” This brings to mind another 
specimen of foreigners’ English, dis- 
played on a notice posted up in an art 
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exhibition in Japan to which foreigners 
were welcomed, Here are a few ex- 
amples of the rules: ‘‘ Visitors is re- 
quested at the entrance to show tickets 
for inspection. Tickets are charged 
10 sens and 2 sens, for the special and 
common respectively. No visitor who 
is mad or intoxicated is allowed to en- 
ter in, if any person found in shall be 
claimed to retire. No visitor is allowed 
to carry in with himself any parcel, 
umbrella, stick, and the like kind, ex- 
cept his’ purse, and is strictly forbidden 
to take in with himself dog, or the 
same kind of beasts. Visitor is re- 
quested to take good care of himself 
from thievely.”’ 

An Englishman in Boulogne saw dis- 
played in a shop-window this notice; 
‘“ Hating and Drinking Sold Here.”’ 

Doubtless, as curious as any of the 
foregoing is the puzzling sign in front 
of a small shoemaker’s shop at Cannes. 
It is in English, and is thus worded: 
‘‘ Repairs hung with stage-coach.’’ The 
visitor for whose benefit this infor- 
mation is intended may, after much 
cogitation, arrive at the conclusion that 
the cobbler only wishes to inform his 
numerous patrons that repairs are exe- 
cuted with diligence. 


CoLoneL LANE received not long since 
the following letter from General Fry, 
U.S.A. : 


“NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 


“DEAR COLONEL LANE,—I have just read 
Mrs. Lane’s book, ‘I married a Soldier.’ I 
congratulate her and you upon its excellence. 
It is the clearest and most accurate description 
that has ever been published of army expe- 
rience in the time and region of which it 
treats. By its publication Mrs. Lane has done 
the army a valuable service, showing as it does 
exactly and plainly what soldiers and their 
families have done and endured in protecting 
the frontier. 

“T regret that Iam unable to comment upon 
the book at length, to point out some of its 
special merits, but the reading public will not 
fail to observe them. 

“Yours, very sincerely, 
“James B. Fry.” 


Mrs. Lane’s book is published by the 
Lippincotts, of Philadelphia, and is sold 
at one dollar a copy. 
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At Whist. 
(From the New Orleans Picayune.) 


Across the polished table there 

I see her sitting now; her hair, 

Her eyes, her dainty fingers, too, 

Just as in years agone I knew, 
My partner. 


I led a heart,—I think the king,— 

It past around the silent ring, 

And, though it was the best one out, 

She paused a moment, half in doubt, 
Then trumped it. 


“Oh, partner, that was the command,”’ 

She said, when she had played the hand ; 

Then wrinkling up her pretty brow, 

‘“‘ You will forgive me, won’t you now, 
For trumping ?” 


Another night, remembered well, 

She sat where moon-cast shadows fell ; 

No polished table lay between ; 

The tree-boughs made a waving screen 
Above her. 


We talked of other things than whist ; 

I strove her fancy to enlist 

With all a lover’s gentle art, 

Yet once again I held my heart 
Unguarded. 


I led my heart again, my last; 

When round to her the trick had passed 

She thought it not the best one out, 

So, paused a moment, half in doubt, 
Then trumped it. 


This time no pleading glance I caught, 
No trembling lips forgiveness sought, 
No eyes with lashes drooping wet 
Told me my partner did regret 

To trump it. 


World’s Fair Baking Powder 
Award. 

Rumrorp YEast PowpER has been 
given the World’s Fair Award for nu- 
tritious and healthful quality, purity, 
and superior baking strength. There 
were forty kinds entered. 
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Battambong and Angkor. 
(From the Globe.) 


Tue city of Battambong lies at a dis- 
tance of about three days’ march from 
the northern shores of Lake Foule Sape. 
It is situated on a small river, navigable 
for boats, but so narrow that the branches 
of the trees, on which stand grinning 
monkeys, touch the boat as it progresses, 
while now and again a crocodile, dis- 
turbed from its slumber, will plunge 
into its waters. Battambong could offer 
no adequate resistance to the French 
troops if, after all, it should be attacked, 
for its only defense is a fortified earth- 
work, situated on the high ground over- 
looking the river, to which the name of 
‘the citadel” has been given. It is now 
nearly one hundred years since the 
province of Battambong submitted to 
the Siamese. Since then, however, its 
inhabitants have tried several times to 
rebel, and to become incorporated in the 
dominions of Annam, the king of which 
country was the lord of Cambodia until 
his troops were driven southwards to 
Pnompenh by the Siamese. The major 
portion of the inhabitants of Battam- 
bong are Cambodians. The present 
town dates only from the time of the 
capture of the province by the Siamese. 
The ancient town was three leagues 
farther eastwards, on the banks of the 
river, which has been diverted from its 
course. When this town was seized by 
the Siamese its inhabitants were carried 
away to Siam and to the Laos provinces. 
The principal part of the population of 
the new town was drawn from Pnom- 
penh and the neighboring district, and 
although they have been under foreign 
dominion for a century, these people 
have preserved the customs and usages 
of their country. The consideration in 
the way of taxation shown to them by 
the government of Siam, and the rich 
character of the country and of the fish- 
eries of the adjacent lake, have created 
a state of considerable prosperity in 
Battambong. The houses on the bor- 
ders of the river are surrounded by fine 
plantations of bananas or are hidden in 
groves of mangoes. Behind the houses 
stretch large fields of rice. The Battam- 
bonians are passionately fond of horse- 
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racing. Ponies of great speed are to 
be found in Battambong. Cock- and 
tortoise-fighting are also favorite pas- 
times of the people. The latter is a 
most barbarous sport. Two planks are 
fixed in a narrow place at some distance 
from each other, with cross-pieces at the 
ends. Two tortoises are placed in this 
enclosure, and are then divided from 
each other by another plank, which is 
so arranged as to leave a small opening 
at the end by which each tortoise can 
get into the enclosure of the other. Fires 
are then lighted on their backs, and the 
poor reptiles immediately rush to the 
opening in order to escape, and, meeting 
one another face to face, a fierce en- 
counter takes place between them. The 
whole province of Battambong is filled 
with ruins of an unknown date. Every- 
where there are extensive and marvelous 
remains of a decayed empire and a van- 
ished civilization. The ruins of Bassette 
are supposed to be the remains of the 
summer palace of the ancient sovereigns 
of the country. 

Old Angkor is situated to the north- 
east of Foule Sape, and gives its name 
to the province. It stands in the midst 
of a large and fertile plain, which is 
surrounded by mountains. Angkor was 
the ancient capital of Cambodia. This 
empire was so famous that its sovereign 
had one hundred and twenty tributary 
kings, an army of five million soldiers, 


and a royal treasury which occupied a. 


space of several leagues. Angkor Wat 
is a celebrated temple, of such huge di- 
mensions and such admirable proportions 
and adornment that the natives say it 
was the work of the king of the angels. 
New Angkor, the present capital of the 
province, is an insignificant town, and 
situated about fifteen miles north-north- 
east of the lake. The legendary story 
of the overthrow of the empire of Cam- 
bodia at Angkor, and\the subsequent 
desolation of the province, is as follows : 
The king of Cambodia, who was a leper, 
built Angkor Wat, the great temple, as 
a propitiatory offering to the gods, and 
with the expectation that they would 
cure him of his leprosy. Finding that 
they did not intervene, he thereupon 
advertised for a doctor to cure him. An 
illustrious Brahmin turned up and pro- 
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posed a bath of aqua fortis. This the 
king refused to-enter until it had been 
tried by the physician himself. The 
Brahmin undertook to enter it on the 
king promising to pour over him a cer- 
tain mixture. No sooner, however, 
had the Brahmin entered the bath than 
the king ordered his slaves to throw the 
bath and its contents into the river. 
For this breach of faith the gods inter- 
fered and took away the kingdom from 
him. The Cambodian Lake is a splendid 
sheet of water, about sixty miles long, 
and covers about a thousand square 
miles. Its shores are covered with vege- 
tation and forests of trees, beyond which 
rise lofty mountains, which seem to touch 
the sky. In the middle of the lake to- 
wards its northern end is a tall mast, the 
line of demarcation between the Siamese 
and Cambodian dominions. The lake 
swarms with fish, and the fishing is a 
source of great revenue. Thousands of 
web-footed birds of all sizes and colors 
cover the surface of the lake. Flocks 
of pelicans stand in its waters literally 
gorging themselves with fish; clouds of 
cormorants skim across its waters ; while 
myriads of aigrettes, sitting on the 
branches of the trees, look like enormous 
balls of snow among the green. The 
native legends affirm that before the 
great catastrophe which brought in the 
flood of waters forming the lake a 
smiling city stood there in the midst of 
a rich and fertile plain. 


Mixed. 
(From New York Life.) 


Sue had read the advertisements 
In the papers o’er and o’er, 

But had gotten somewhat muddled 
As to what each thing was for. 


So when she had a bilious turn, 
She took some Pyle’s Pearline ; 

She scrubbed the floor with Sozodont, 
But could not get it clean. 


And for a torpid liver 
She took Sapolio, 

And put Castoria in the cake ; 
She got them muddled so. 


Jay Kare. 
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Water Baker & Co., Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, have received from the 
Judges of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition one of the highest awards on each 
of the following-named articles con- 
tained in theirexhibit: Breakfast Cocoa, 
No. 1 Chocolate, German Sweet Choco- 
late, Vanilla Chocolate, Cocoa Butter. 

The Judges state in their report that 
these products are characterized by ex- 
cellent flavor, purity of material em- 
ployed, and uniform even composition, 
indicating great carein point of mechan- 
ical preparation. 


The Wisdom of Balzac. 
(From the Philadelphia Times.) 
THOUGHTS, APHORISMS, AND BONMOTS 
FROM THE GREAT NOVELIST’S WORKS. 


Unpver the title of “‘ Miniatures from 
Balzac’s Masterpieces,’’ Samuel P. Grif- 
fen and Frederick T. Hill have compiled 
and translated, and D. Appleton & Co. 
have published, a collection of the wise 
and witty sayings that sparkle like 
jewels through the almost innumerable 
volumes of the great French novelist. 
Out of the four or five hundred of these 
‘‘miniatures” contained in the tiny vol- 
ume the following are chosen for the 
edification of our readers : 

Glory is deified egotism. 

To speak of love is to make love. 

Every virtue is lined with a vice. 

Avarice begins where poverty ends. 

Not to succeed is social high treason. 

A prosperous friend has a bad memory. 

Too much confidence diminishes re- 
spect. 

In France every one understands jest- 
ing. 

Generous people make bad business 
men. 

A man should find all women in his 
wife. 

All persons esteem those who scorn 
them. 

Some 
vanity. 

Debts are the silent partners of ex- 
perience. ' 

Everybody suffers more than anybody 
else. 

Self-love is a knave that never lacks 
a dupe. 


suicides have a posthumous 
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Suspect the woman who talks of her 
virtue. 

A man who loves well is never wholly 
despicable. 

It is perhaps by our vices that we 
hang best together. 

In France it is better to have good 
taste than wit. 

Woman lives by sentiment where man 
lives by action. ‘ 

Man, be he mediocre enough, can 
arrive at anything. 

Envy loosens as many tongues as 
admiration freezes, 

Some people have only stuff enough 
in them for one vice. 

Love always tries to age itself,—a 
coquetry of children. 

Talent, like the gout, sometimes skips 
two generations. 

‘As you please” is the wife’s first 
word of indifference. 

Results are the profits of society ; 
motives concern God. 

Mediocrity wages incessant warfare 
against superior men. 

‘“‘ Legally” is a robust adverb that 
props up many a fortune. 

Light should be the baggage of him 
who pursues fortune. 

The world always ends in condemning 
those whom it accuses. 

Without doubt one must remain 
young to understand youth. 

There are but few moral wounds that 
solitude does not cure. 

A hobby is the medium between a 
passion and a monomania. 

Money matters can always be settled, 
but feelings are pitiless, 

The scoffer is always a superficial 
being and consequently cruel. 

A hobby is a pleasure metamorphosed 
into the form of an idea. 

A man is strong when he admits to 
himself his own weakness. 

Wealth has never lost the slightest 
occasion to show its stupidity. 

Beauty is a veil that often serves to 
hide many imperfections. 

The law has convenient syllogisms for 
crooked consciences. 

There are some men who are always 
polite,—they have gloved souls. 

There is nothing like the exercise of 
power for teaching you politics. 
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Love, after giving more than it has, 
ends by giving less than it receives. 

Of all the practices of love, praise is 
the most adroitly treacherous. 

The disease of our time is superiority. 
There are more saints than niches. 

In France the horror of a crime dis- 
appears in the wit of a clever saying. 

Prudence, perhaps, is less of a virtue 
than the exercise of some instinct. 

A man who hasn’t a hobby does not 
know how much he can get out of life. . 

Without intelligence the noblest vir- 
tues have the seed of mischief in them. 

France is the only land where a little 
phrase is able to make a great revolution. 

We never lack money for our whims, 
but we dispute the prices of necessities. 

The old critic is always kind and con- 
siderate ; the young critic is implacable. 

The majority of men are like animals, 
—they take fright and are reassured by 
trifles. 

Women are apt to see chiefly the de- 
fects of a man of talent-and the merits 
of a fool. 

He who does not bestride success and 
grasp it firmly by the mane lets fortune 
escape. 

Society, more a step-mother than a 
mother, adores the children who flatter 
her vanity. 

Is it not better for a man who must 
accept a woman’s lies to really believe 
them true ? 

A girl who is stupid, ugly, poor, and 
good possesses the four cardinal points 
of misery. 

Too often vice and genius produce 
similar effects, and this’ deceives the 
common mind. 

There are two kinds of silliness,—the 
silent and the talkative. Silent silliness 
is supportable. 

When a rascal is loved by an honest 
woman, she either becomes criminal or 
he an honest man. 

Next to the pleasure of admiring the 
woman we love is that of seeing her 
admired by others. 

To rise above men simply to com- 
mand them is only magnifying the rdéle 
of school-master. 

I do not know which is the more 
cowardly, the one who is always hoping, 
or he who no longer hopes. 


Later we love the woman in a woman; 
but the first woman we love is the whole 
of woman-kind. 

Genius alone has the faith of child- 
hood, the religion of love, and readily 
allows its eyes to be blindfolded. 

In a well-organized man passions born 
in the brain always survive those that 
emanate from the heart. 2 

God himself was deceived in the only 
woman he had to govern and whom he 
had taken pains to make. 

The strongest men like to deceive 
themselves where the known truth would 
humiliate and offend them. 

Women only make themselves im- 
placable so as to render their pardon 
charming,—they have interpreted God. 

No man has yet been able to discover 
the means of giving friendly advice to 
& woman, not even to his own wife. 

It is natural to destroy what we can- 
not possess, to deny what we cannot 
understand, and insult what we envy. 

A young lawyer without cases, a 
young doctor without patients, are the 
two extreme expressions of decent de- 
spair. 

Love is a counterfeiter who is con- 
stantly passing off copper for gold, but 
who sometimes turns gold into copper. 

The labored execution of works of 
genius requires a ready-made fortune, or 
the sublime cynicism of an impoverished 
life. 

I have spent my life in seeing people 
die, not of their ailments, but of that 
great and incurable disease, the want of 
money. 

Conscience is one of those sticks which 
every one takes up to beat his neighbor 
with, but which he never uses upon 
himself. . 

The moral world has gutters where 
dishonored persons try to splash the mud 
in which they are wallowing upon men 
of honor. 

To an observer there is something 
saddening in the spectacle of poverty 
made up like an old woman trying to 
give the lie to her face. 

In political life men frequently turn 
their characters inside out, and it often 
happens that the public does not know 
which is the right side. 

In the heart of the woman who loves 
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there is such a wealth of hope, it re- 
quires many a dagger-thrust to kill 
them ; they love and bleed to the very 
last. / 

Happiness has no history. Story- 
tellers of all countries understand this 
so well that the phrase “‘ they lived hap- 
pily ever after’ ends all adventures of 
love. 

It is a singular fact that all the great 
men whose portraits I have seen are 
short-necked. Perhaps nature willed 
that in them the heart should be nearer 
the brain. 

Silence in all its majesty is found only 
in the savage. Captured, Toussaint 
L’Ouverture died without a word. On 
his rock, Napoleon chattered like a 
magpie,—he wanted to explain. 

There is a poor clan of people who can 
do everything for the fortune of others 
without being able to do anything for 
themselves,—Aladdins who ‘allow their 
lamps to be borrowed. 


Growth of Advertising. 


THE PUBLISHER AND THE ADVER- 
TISER SHARE THE HARVEST. 

How Advertising is done by a Large Concern— 
Distributing , Advertising Matter in Every 
Quarter of the Globe—Newspapers the Best 
Medium for Distribution. 

OnE of the most interesting phases of 
the growth of business in this country 
has been the development of advertising. 
Persons who have watched the news- 
papers, magazines, and other publications 
for the last twenty years must have no- 
ticed with some degree of curiosity the 
change that has been going on in their 
appearance. The advertising of any ar- 
ticle of merit controls to a large extent 
its sale; consequently the publisher and 
the advertiser meet on friendly ground, 
each helping the other to success. 

Twenty years ago it: was considered 
quite a big undertaking for an advertiser 
to contract for fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of space in the newspapers of the 
country, whereas to-day there are a 
number of concerns which spend any- 
where from three hundred thousand 
dollars to six hundred thousand dollars 
a year in advertising in this country 
alone. The newspapers are the best 
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means for the distribution of advertising 
matter, costing less in proportion to the - 
number of people reached and causing 
the least trouble. 

It is only necessary to refer to the 
history of one concern to show the 
value, as well as good business judg- 
ment, of making known to the public 
any article of merit through the medium 
of legitimate advertising. In 1876 
there was organized the firm of Scott & 
Bowne in New York City. The mem- 
bers of the firm—Messrs. Alfred B. 
Scott and Samuel W. Bowne—had for 
three years prior to that time been ex- 
perimenting with cod-liver oil, and had 
succeeded in making an emulsion which 
came up to the standard fixed by physi- 
cians. Cod-liver oil had been recog- 
nized by the medical world for years as 
the most nourishing of foods and the 
possessor of unusual remedial properties. 
It is a well-known fact that physicians 
had prescribed plain oil for years in 
cases where there was a wasting away 
of strength, such as Consumption, 
Coughs and Colds, Scrofula, Anemia, 
Loss of Flesh, and Blood Diseases. It 
was also prescribed for Weak Mothers 
and Children where food did not seem 
to nourish them properly. The objec- 
tions to it, however, were that it was 
nauseating to the taste and taxed the 
digestive organs of the body in getting 
rid of it. The plain oil was so difficult 
of assimilation that even if the stomach 
could retain it the digestive organs were 
taxed in dealing with it. When Scott’s 
Emulsion made its appearance, however, 
cod-liver oil became practicable as both 
food and medicine, and by the year 1880 
Scott’s Emulsion was fully established 
among the medical profession. There 
was no effort made to conceal the formula 
or method of its manufacture, as Messrs. 
Scott & Bowne were very anxious to co- 
operate with physicians and improve 
their emulsion in every way possible. 
It may be said for the purpose of expla- 
nation that an emulsion of cod-liver oil 
means simply the breaking up of the oil 
into tiny particles so that the oil may 
readily be assimilated. The great diffi- 
culty is in making an emulsion wherein 
the oil will not separate from the other 
ingredients, thus going back to its old 
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form, and in preserving the strength of 
the oil by making an emulsion contain a 
large per cent. of it. 

Messrs. Scott & Bowne believed in 
advertising their preparation from the 
start, the same as they have always 
believed in elevating its standard to the 
highest degree of perfection possible. 
Not having much money, their adver- 
tising during the first few years of their 
business was necessarily small, but in 
about the year 1882 they began branch- 
ing out in newspapers all over this coun- 
try. In 1880 they had established a 
factory in Belleville, Canada, and about 
the same time that they began their ex- 
tensive newspaper advertising in this 
country they started a factory in Lon- 
don. The newspaper advertising brought 
almost immediate returns, and enabled 
them to extend their business further. 
In 1884 they opened factories at Barce- 
lona, Spain, and Oporto, Portugal. In 
1885 a factory was started at Milan, 
Italy, and in 1890 the concern went into 
Paris, France. In the mean time, how- 
ever, they introduced their preparation 
into South America, Central America, 
Mexico, and the West Indies. Wherever 
they went they introduced their unique 
trade-mark of a Norwegian fisherman 
carrying a big codfish on his back into 
the newspapers, together with other ad- 
vertising matter. 

Several years ago the firm bought 
property fronting on Pearl and Rose 
Streets, New York City, and last spring 
there was completed the new Scott & 
Bowne Building which is now the home 
of Scott’s Emulsion. This building is 
twelve stories high and is the most per- 
fectly-equipped building of its kind in 
the world. On the second floor of the 
building a large space is set apart for 
the advertising department, where a 
force of men is kept busy with the 
making of contracts in about every 
country of the world. 

The purest and best medicinal cod- 
liver oil in the world is made in Norway, 
and it has been to an extent through the 
influence of Scott & Bowne that the 
standard of its manufacture has been 
elevated in thatcountry. Scott & Bowne 
consume a large percentage of all the 
first-grade medicinal Norway cod-liver 
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oil. They import it themselves to their 
various factories, and are continually 
making improvements in their emulsion. 

Such has been the growth of Scott’s 
Emulsion, and this is only one instance 
of the development of the legitimate ad- 
vertising of an article of merit. Physi- 
cians and the public. generally have 
found by years of experience with 
Scott’s Emulsion that it has great merit, 
being much more effective than plain oil 
in the cure of Wasting Diseases such as 
Consumption, Scrofula, Anemia, Lung 
and Throat Troubles, Loss of Flesh, and 
Wasting Away of Children, and this 
accounts largely for its sale all over the 
world in the countries wherein it is ad- 
vertised. There are many other similar 
cases. 


THE costly undertaking of turning 
Manchester into a seaport is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. Five miles of 
quay are already laid; the ship-canal, 
thirty-five miles long, connecting the 
city with the tide-way of the Mersey, is 
expected to be open for traffic early next 
year. One-third of the distance is al- 
ready open to shipping. This gigantic 
undertaking was begun in 1887. The 
cost has amounted to forty-five millions 
of dollars,—some one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars was sunk in par- 
liamentary expenses. The canal is capa- 
ble of passing through vessels of as 
large tonnage as the Suez Canal. To 
carry the four important lines of rail- 
way which intersected its course over it 
has necessitated the construction of via- 
ducts seventy feet high. Six swing- 
bridges and a high-level cantilever bear 
main roads over its waters. Elaborate 
arrangements have had to be made for its 
intersection by the Bridgewater Canal. 
The original plan was to level it through 
on the high-water line of the Mersey ; 
but that was abandoned, and a series of 
locks now bring the canal at Manchester 
up to the level of the city, sixty feet 
over Liverpool. The locks and bridges 
are opened and shut by hydraulic power. 
Vessels, by the aid of electric light, will 
be passed through by night as easily as 
by day. Mr. F. Leader Williams is the 
engineer of this new wonder of the 
world. 





The Creche at the World's Fair. 
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BOARD OF LADY meatiinen 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
WOMAN'S BUILDING, 
JACKSON PARK, 
CuicaGo, ILL, U.S. A., Oct. 14, 1893. 
To The Dotiber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 

MELLIN’s Foon is used in the Children’s Building at the World’s 
Fair, for feeding infants that are left at the Creche. No other Infant’s 
Food is used. After a fair trial of the other Foods, I find MELLIN’s 


Foop gives the best satisfaction. I confidently recommend it to all 


Meiey Wags Hat 


Matron of the Creche and Day Nursery Exhibit, 


World’s Fair, Chicago, and of the Virginia Day Nursery, New York City. 
f Mellin’s Food Received the Highest Award at The World’s Fair, Chicago. ; 


/ 


mothers. 





covers the tender period of growth when 
the body must have materials for healthy 
flesh and bone development. Otherwise 
the child will be thin, narrow-chested and 


Scott's 


Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophos- 
' phites of Lime and Soda, is a palatable, easy 
food for growing children. It gives them 
healthy flesh, solid bones and glowing health. 
Physicians, the world over, endorse it. 


WASTINC DISEASES 


of Children; Rickets, Skin Eruptions and Blood Troubles 
are speedily cured by Scott’s Emulsion. 


Don’t be Deceived by Substitutes. 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it, 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the t of the whole organization are of 


higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘‘ United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 


Stated meeting held October 4, 1893. 

To tHE First CLass.—George M. 
Bradfield, Lt. and Asst. Surg. U.S.V.; 
Joseph C. Clarke, Col. U.S.A.; Joseph 
B. Donley, Capt. U.S.V.; Francis F. 
Davis, Lt. and Asst. Surg. U.S.V.; 
William S. Forbes, Major and Surg. 
U.S.V.; Peter Grace, Capt. U.8.V.; 

“Felix McCurley, Com. U.S.N.; Daniel 
F. Nichols, Capt. U.S.V.; James B. 
Thomas, Major U.S.V. 

To THE First Ciass (by inheritance). 
—James B. Markoe, Thomas E. Hee- 
nan, William R. Molinard, Stephen C. 
Potts, Joseph L. Wilson. 

To THE SEconD C.Lass.—Irwin B. 
Laughlin. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 


Stated meeting held November 1, 
1898. 

To roe First Ciass.—James F. A. 
Adams, Act. Asst. Surg. U.S.N.; 
Morcena Dunn, Maj. U.S.V.; Darius 
F. Eddy, Lt. U.8.V.; William D. 
Parlin, Capt. U.S.V.; Chase Philbrick, 
Col.; George G. Spear, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
Horace Perry Williams, Capt. U.S.V. 


Illinois Commandery. 


Stated meeting held November 9, 
1893. 

To tHe First Oxass.—Orrin C. 
Towne, Lt. U.S.V. 


_head-quarters, 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 5, 1898. 
To THE First CLass.—Chas. Breck- 
ner, Lt. U.S.V. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 14, 
1898. 
To THE First Cxrass.—Rudolph 
Mueller, Major U.S.V. 
To tHe Srconp CLass.—Mr. Chas. 
Imri Faulkner. 


Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 4, 1898. 
To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. Eugene Solwac Abadie. 


Indiana Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 20, 1893. 
To THE First Ciass.—Eugene W. 
Ferris, Capt. U.S.V.; A. C. Voris, Col. 
U.S.V. 


NECROLOGY. 
Illinois Commandery. 
James I. Neff, Lieut., September 14, 
1888; Don Carlos Newton, Capt., 
October 8, 1893; Phineas Pease, Gen., 
October 8, 1893; Mr. Henry De Wolf, 
October 10, 1898. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Rev. Edward D. Neill, D.D., Septem- 
ber 26, 1893. 


The Commanderies. 
(* Re-elected. ) 

1. Commandery of the State of Penn- 
sylvania : instituted April 15, 1865; 
head-quarters, city of Philadelphia. 
Brevet Maj.-Gen. David McM. Gregg, 
U.S.V., Commander ;* Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. John P. Nicholson, U.S.A., Re- 
corder.* 

2. Commandery of the State of New 
York: instituted January 17, 1866; 
city of New York. 
Brevet Maj.-Gen. Wager Swayne, 
U.S.A., Commander ;* Brevet Major 
Thomas B. Odell, U.S.V., Recorder. 
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8. Commandery of the State of Maine: 
instituted April 25, 1866 ; head-quarters, 
city of Portland. Brevet Maj.-Gen. 
George L. Beal, U.S.V., Commander; 
Brevet Maj. Henry 8. Burrage, U.S.V., 
Recorder.* 

4. Commandery of the State of Massa- 
chusetts: instituted March 4, 1868; 
head-quarters, city of Boston. Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Albert A. Pope, U.S.V.., 
Commander; Col. Arnold A. Rand, 
U.S.V., Recorder.* 

5. Commandery of the State of Cali- 
fornia: instituted April 12, 1871; head- 
quarters, city of San Francisco. Major 
Charles A. Woodruff, U.S.A., Com- 
mander; Brevet Lieut.-Col. William R. 
Smedberg, U.S.A. Recorder.* 

6. Commandery of the State of Wis- 
consin: instituted May 15, 1874; head- 
quarters, city of Milwaukee. Brevet 
Brig.-Gen. Frederick ©. Winkler, 
U.S.V., Commander; Capt. A. Ross 
Houston, U.S.V., Recorder.* 

7. Commandery of the State of Illi- 
nois: instituted May 8, 1879; head- 
quarters, city of Chicago. First Lieut. 
Richard §. Tuthill, U.S.V., Com- 
mander ; Lieut.-Col. Charles W. Davis, 
U.8S.V., Recorder.* 

8. Commandery of the District of Co- 
lumbia: instituted February 1, 1882; 
head-quarters, city of Washington. 
Brevet Maj.-Gen. John G. Parke, 
U.S.A., Commander; Brevet Maj. Wil- 

‘liam P. Huxford, U.S.A., Recorder.* 

9. Commandery of the State of Ohio: 
instituted May 8, 1882; head-quarters, 
city of Cincinnati. Brevet Brig.-Gen. 
Benjamin Harrison, U.S.V., Com- 
mander; Capt. Robert Hunter, U.S.V., 
Recorder.* 

10. Commandery of the State of Mich- 
igan : instituted February 4, 1885; head- 
quarters, city of Detroit. Brevet Maj.- 
Gen. Luther 8. Trowbridge, U.S.V., 
Commander; Brevet Col. James T. 
Sterling, U.S.V., Recorder.* 

11. Commandery of the State of Min- 
nesota: instituted May 6, 1885; head- 
quarters, city of St. Paul. Brevet Brig.- 


Gen. Edwin ©. Mason, U.S.V., Col. 
Third U. 8S. Infantry, Commander; Bre- 
vet Maj. George Q. White, U.S.A., Re- 
corder.* 
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12. Commandery of the State of 
Oregon: instituted May 6, 1885; head- 
quarters, city of Portland. Act. Master 
John E. Lombard, late U.S.N., Com- 
mander ; Capt. Gavin E. Caukin, U.S.V., 
Recorder.* 

13. Commandery of the State of Mis- 
souri: instituted October 21, 1885; head- 
quarters, city of St. Louis. First Lieut. 
Lloyd G. Harris, U.S.V., Commander ; 
Capt. William R. Hodges, U.S.V., Re- 
corder.* 

14, Commandery of the State of Ne- 
braska: instituted October 21, 1885; 
head-quarters, city of Omaha. First 
Lieut. John B. Furay, U.S.V., Com- 
mander; Major Horace Ludington, 
U.S.V., Recorder.* 

15. Commandery of the State of Kan- 
sas: instituted April 22, 1886; head- 
quarters, Fort Leavenworth. Brevet 
Major George T. Anthony, U.S.V., 
Commander; Capt. Forrest H. Hatha- 
way, U.S.A., Recorder.* 

16. Commandery of the State of Iowa: 
instituted October 20, 1886; head-quar- 
ters, city of Des Moines. Capt. Wil- 
liam T. Shaw, U.S.V., Commander; 
First Lieut. Joseph W. Muffy, U.S.V., 
Recorder. 

17. Commandery of the State of Col- 
orado: instituted June 1, 1887; head- 
quarters, city of Denver. Ool. Henry 
C. Merriam, U.S.A., Commander; 
Brevet Capt. James R. Saville, U.S.V., 
Recorder.* 

18. Commandery of the State of Indi- 
ana: instituted October 17, 1888; head- 
quarters, city of Indianapolis. Maj.- 
Gen. Lewis Wallace, U.S.V., Com- 
mander;* First Lieut. Benjamin B. 
Peck, U.S.V., Recorder.* 

19. Commandery of the State of 
Washington: instituted January 14, 
1891; head-quarters, city of Tacoma. 
Capt. Granville O. Haller, U.S.A., 
Commander; Capt. Henry L. Achilles, 
U.S.V., Recorder. 

20. Commandery of the State of 
Vermont: instituted October 14, 1891; 
head-quarters, city of Burlington. Bre- 
vet Brig.-Gen. William W. Henry, 
U.S.V., Commander; First Lieut. 
William L. Greenleaf, U.S.V., Re- 
corder.* 
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THE JUDGES =. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


Don’t you know? HIGHEST AWARDS 


Well, ask us. (Medals and Diplomas) to 
WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 


If you have a_ puzzling 
photographic question, fling 
it at us. No charge for the}/] BREAKFAST COCOA, . . . 


answer. ieee TS 
We make Waterbury, Detective and Henry Premium No. i Chocolate, . 
Clay cameras, and——but never mind. Ask eee ee ae 
aad ge Vanilla Chocolate,. .. . 
Scovill & Adams Co., eee eee 
423 Broome Street, New York. ||| German Sweet Chocolate, . 


Cocoa Butter,. . .... 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” and 
“uniform even composition.” 


W. BAKER & 60., Dorehester, Mass. 


Dorflinger’s American 
Cut Glass. 


Everything in Cut 
Glass for the table. 


Beautiful and artistic 
pieces for wedding and 
holiday gifts. 


No piece genuine with- 
out our trade mark label. 


—C, Dorflinger & Sons, 
Qt. Decanter «« Sultana.” New York. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUAirtineags LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston, Massachusetts. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31,1892 - - ~- $23,026,000.61 
LIABILITIES - -- - - = 20,697,231.67 


$2,328,768.94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT Policies are now 
issued at the old life rate premium. 


ANNUAL CASH distributions aré paid upon all 
policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance values to which 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 8,.F. TROLL, Secretary. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vico Pres. # WM. B. TORNER, Asst. Sec. 
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FRANK MILLER’S 
oe 


HARNESS. DRESSING 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD, 


FOR MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS, 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY-NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETC, 

Gives a beautiful finish, ‘which will. not peel or crack off, smut or ‘crock b 
handling, does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished wit 
it. Is Nota VARNISH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or 
other injurious articles. 

The standard in the Army and among owners of fine harness. Owners of 
Military Accoutrements cannot afford to use any other dressing. Instruct your 
man to purchase only 


FRANK, MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING, 


and see that he doesit. The effect upon the leather will show at once. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. Army Canteens will be supplied by addressing 


PRANK MILLER 00., New York, N. Y. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 
The Story of a Horse, written by a Horse. 
Probably no book has ever praneed such 
patrossa ona | unanimous praise from both 
the ous press. 260 
” “Rightly called the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of 
Mailed upon receipt of 8.cents in 
postage stamps. 


FRANK MILLER CO., 
349 West Twenty-sixth St., New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO.’S 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
By OLIveR WENDELL HoimEs. Aoliday Edition. With 60 full-page and text 
illustrations by HowarD Pye. Carefully printed, tastefully bound. 2 vols., crown 


8vo, $5.00. 


Dr. Holmes’s famous and delightful work is now equipped with just the artistic and decorative 
complement needed to make it perfect. Mr. Pyle’s designs are admirable, and the two volumes form 


a superb Holiday gift. 


THE OLD GARDEN, and Other Verses. 
-By MARGARET DELAND. Aoliday Edition. With over 100 charming illustrations 
in color, by WALTER CRANE. Beautifully printed and bound, from designs by Mr. 


CRANE. Crown 8vo, $4.00. 


This is an exquisite book. Mr. Crane has never done anything more beautiful than the figures 
and flowers and fancies which he has designed for Mrs. Deland’s poems. 


DEEPHAVEN. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. Holiday Edition. With about 50 illustrations by 


CHARLEs H. and MarciIA Woopsury. 


Beautifully bound. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


7 jhaven”’ and its successors are among the choicest literary treasures in America, Now 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury have made for “‘ Deephaven”’ a large number of excellent illustrations, which 
their intimate local knowledge has enabled them to make remarkably truthful as well as attractive. 


THE HANGING OF THE CRANE, and Other Poems of the Home. 
By H. W. LoncreL_tow. New Aoliday Edition. With new photogravure illus- 
trations by several artists. Tastefully bound. A companion volume to ‘“ Snow- 
bound’ and “ The Vision of Sir Launfal.” $1.50. 


MERCEDES. 
By THomaAs BAILEY ALDRICH, author 
of “ The Sisters’ Tragedy,” etc. 16mo, 


$1.00. 

Mr. Aldrich’s two-act tragedy produced 
with signal success last spring at Palmer’s 
Theatre in New York, 


POEMS. 
By THOMAS WILLIAM PARSONS. 16mo, 
$1.25. 
A book of rare poetic value, which is sure 
to be more prized the better it is known. 


TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 
A wonderfully poetic translation of 
nearly all of the Divine Comedy, by 
Dr. PARSONS. With an introduction 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 
Complete in an entirely new Cambridge 
Edition. New plates, large type, opaque 
paper. The best one-volume edition of 
his poetical works. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 
New Handy Volume Edition. In five 
beautiful volumes, large type, opaque 
paper, tasteful binding, convenient to 
hold, a welcome addition to the library. 


$6.25. 


' by Pror. Caries Etiot Norton.| ESSAYS: IN IDLENESS. 


12mo, $1.50. 

WHITE MEMORIES. 
Three Poems on Bishop Brooks, Mr. 
Whittier, and Miss Larcom, by Mrs. 
WHITNEY. With three portraits, 16mo, 
$1.00. 


By AGNEs REPPLIER, author of “ Books 
and Men,” “ Points of View,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 

“ A volume as delightfully refreshing as her 
former book ‘ Points of View,’ and it contains 
even a wider range of topics.’’—New Yor 

imes. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF INTELLECT, and Other Papers. 


A new volume by RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Riverside Edition. With an Index 
to Emerson’s Works. 12mo, gilt top, $1.75; Little Classic Edition, 18mo, $1.25. 


THE GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF CLASSICAL GREEK 


POETRY. 


' 


A book of unusual value and literary charm, by RICHARD CLAVERHOUSE JEBB, 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, author of * Attic 


Orators,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF HENRY D. THOREAU. 
New Riverside Edition, in ten volumes, crown 8vo, carefully edited, with full 
Indexes. $1.50 a volume; $15.00 the set. 


AN OLD TOWN BY THE SEA. 


By THomaAs BAILEY Aamo, 16mo, $1.00. 


A delightful. book about 
under the name of ‘‘ Rivermouth.”” 


‘ortsmouth, New Hampshire, which Mr. Aldrich has immortalized 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers.. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston. 
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CHOICE GIFTS AT MODERATE PRICES. - 


ARTISTS’ SERIES OF vw. .iSSICS. 


A series of Nineteenth Century Classics, of con- 
venient size, beautifully printed and bound, and with 
numerous new iliustrations by well-known artists. 
The French Revolution. 
Tuomas CaRLytz. 3 vols, With 200 illustrations by 


Joszrn M. Gregson. 


A Short History of Our Own Times. 
Justin McCartuy. 2 vols. With 68 illustrations by 
Joszrn M. Gresson. Mr. Gleeson went for the 
urpose of making the illustrations of these’two sets, and 
they combine historical accuracy with artistic merit. 


Rab and His Friends. 
Joun Brown. With 32 illustrations. This volume 
includes all the papers published in *‘ Hora Subsecive.” 


Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Tuomas CaRtyte, With 32 illustrations. 


Sartor Resartus. 
Tuomas Carty.e. With 3: illustrations. 


Tales from Shakspeare. 

Cuartes and Mary Lams. With 32 illustrations. 
Each is a small 12mo volume, profusely illustrated by 
new half-tone ‘engravings after original designs made 
especially for the work. Most of the illustrations are full 
page, but some are set in the text in the French style, 
with wide margins. 

Half levant cloth, or white and gold binding, $1.25 ; 
half calf, $2.50. 


BOOKS OF PETS. 


Two charming books for children b 
PHREY, the artist of the Re ular Mother 
Tales books, and Miss E. B Tucker. 


Book of Pets. 

A most attractive work, and one of the handsomest 
juvenile books ever published. With 24 colored plates 
after water-color designs by MAup Humpurey and Miss 
E. S. Tucker. With verses by Miss Tucker. 

The pictures all represent children with their pets, 
and are full of life and variety. No child could fail 
to be delighted with this bvautiful book. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $2.50. 

Favorite Pets. 

With x2 colored plates, after water-color designs by 
Miss E. S. Tucker. With verses by Miss Tucker. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $1.25. 


Mavup Hum- 
oose and Fairy 


LITTLE QUEEN OF HEARTS, A. 


A delightful account of the visit of a little American 
girl to England, where she meets the Queen, and has 
numerous other interesting adventures. 

By Ruts Ocpen. With nearly 60 half-tone engrav- 
ings, after original designs by H. A. Ocpen. Uniform 
in size with the author’s popular work, ‘‘ A Loyal Little 


Red Coat.” 

1 vol., 4to, green cloth, or ermine binding, with frame 
enclosing white panel, on which appears the portrait of 
the ‘‘ Little Queen of Hearts,” and with title and attrac- 
tive design stamped in gold, $2.00. 


MITE DICTIONARY. 


The Smallest English Dictionary in the 
World 

Size, %x1% inches. Although it contains about 15,000 
words and has 384 pages, it weighs only 44 grains and 
the print is so small that it cannot be read except with 
the aid of a magnifying glass. 

Bound in limp leather, and enclosed in a locket with 
magnifying glass, 75 cents. 


LUCILE. 


By Owen Merepitn. The handsomest edition of 
* Lucile’ ever published. With 12 fac-similes of water- 
color designs by THomas MclItvaing, and 12 full-page 
half-tone engravings, after original designs made especially 
for this Souk tee the same artist. With portrait of Mr. 
McIlvaine, and numerous vignette illustrations by other 
well-known artists. 

1 vol., 4to, gilt top, cloth or illuminated binding, $3.50; 
silk, attractively stamped with gold, in a box, $4.00. 


VIGNETTE SERIES. 


The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense 
ta render the volumes in this remarkable series the most 
beautiful editions in existence of the works selected for 
publication. : 

Each is a remarkably beautiful r2mo volume, most 
profusely illustrated by new half-tone engravings after 
original designs made especially for the work. 

e series now includes “‘ The Scarlet Letter,” “‘ The 
French Revolution,” 3 vols. ; McCarthy’s “‘Short History 
of Our Own Times,”’ 2 vols. ; ‘‘ Poems by Longfellow,” 
‘Poems by Whittier,” ‘‘ Lucile,” ‘‘ The Princess and 
Other Poems,” “ Faust,’’ “ Lalla Rookh,”’ “‘ Maud and 
Other Poems,”’ “A Treasury of Favorite Poems,” ‘“‘ The 
Water Babies,”’ “‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,” ‘‘ The 
Arabian Night’s Entertainments,” 2 vols. ; and “‘ Tenny- 
son’s Poems,” 2 vols. 

Orchid or cloth binding, $z.50. For a full description 
of choice bindings, varying from $3.00 to $5.00, and for 
a list of the volumes in this series that are offered in sets, 
send for DescrirpTivE CATALOGUE. 


HIEROGLYPHIC SERIES, THE. 
A charming series of small books, 24 x 33% inches. 
1. Hieroglyphic Bible. Old Testament Stories. 


2. Hieroglyphic Bible. New Testament Stories. 

Each of these volumes contains several hundred hiero- 
glyphics in color set in the text. These stories are an 
exceedingly effective method of interesting young people 
in the Bible. Each volume with covers in colors, 50 cents. 


3. Old Mother Hubbard’s Fairy Tale Book. 


This little work contains eight standard fairy tales, 
profusely illustrated in colors. 
Price, boards, with covers in colors, 50 cents. 


TABLE TALK SERIES. 
Two delightful and unique little books. 
Doctor Johnson: His Life, Works, and 
Table Talk. 
The Table Talk of Doctor Martin Luther. 
These works disclose the inner > of these two great 


men, and are full of interest to all students of history 
and literature. 

Each 1 vol., 24mo, half cloth, illuminated design, 75 
cents; ‘‘ Jacqueminot Rose”’ style, with half side of silk, 
$1.00; moiré (watered) silk binding, $1.25. 

— : 


CALENDARS. 


The finest line of calendars ever offered. Fifty-five 
varieties to choo:e from, varying in price from 10 cents to 
$3.00, and including fac-similes of water-color designs by 
such well-known artists as Maup Humpurey, Francis 
Day, H.W McVicxar, and Percy Moran; also cut- 
out calendars of all kinds, with odd and humorous de- 
signs, and metal and leather frame calendars. Send for 
CaTALoGuE. 


Send for Descriptive CaTaLocus. On receipt of twenty-five cents, an attractive calendar, printed in colors, 


and a catal 
address (at 


ie, will be sent to any address. On receipt of advertised price, any publication will be sent to any 
¢ publishers’ expense). Mention the Unirep Servick MaGazine. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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MAKE NO MISTAKE’ NEXT YEAR 
Subscribe to HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


They ‘‘represent the highest types of American Literary and I/lustrative work.’’ 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


35 cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 


Among the contributors to HARPER'S MAG- 
AZINE for 1894 will be: CHARLES DUDLEY | am 


WARNER ( Zhe Golden House, a new novel); 
GEORGE DU MAURIER ( 77%/- 
by, a new novel); BRANDER 
MATTHEWS (Vignettes of 
Manhattan); OWEN WISTER 
(Stories of the Wild West); 
EpwIn LorpD WEEKS (From 
the Black Sea to the Persian 
Gulf by Caravan, also, 
Sketches of India); ALFRED 
Parsons; RICHARD HARD- 
ING Davis ( Parisian 
Sketches); POULTNEY BIGE- 
LOW; FREDERIC REMING- 
TON (Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains in Mexico) ;. JULIAN 
RA.puH, and others (Zhe 
New South); W.G. TIFFANY 
and Dr. W. A. Brooxs (on 
Athletic Sports); R. R. 
BowKER (editing the series 
of Great American Industries); WILLIAM SHARP 
(Rome in Africa); W. D. HOWELLS (Personal Rec- 
ollections); LAURENCE Hutton (Literary Land- 
marks of Jerusalem); WILLIAM MCLENNAN; Rev. 
Henry HayMAN, D.D.; Miss KATHARINE Row- 
LAND; Miss ELISE ALLEN; CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
Woo son; ST.GEORGE MIVART; WILLIAM Ham- 
ILTON GIBSON; SAMUEL SCUDDER; Mr. ABBEY (//- 
lustrations of Shakespeare's Comedies); and others. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
10 cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER’S BAZAR begins, with the first 
number for January, 1894, the twenty -seventh 
volume of the most popular weekly periodical for 
women. It is as a Fashion Journal that the 
BAZAR is unsurpassed. The features for 1894 
will include, among many others, the beautiful de- 
signs of A. SANDOZ, drawn in Paris from Charles 
F. Worth models ; Fortnightly Pattern-sheet Sup- 
plements ; Serial Stories by W1LL.1AM BLACK and 
WALTER BESANT ; Short Stories by the brightest 
writers among women; Zssays and Social Chats; 
Amateur Theatricals; Embroidery and Needke- 
work ; Cooking and Serving; Music and Art; 
Out-door Sports and In-door Games; Answers to 
Correspondents ; Facetia, etc., etc. 





—NeEw York Times, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
10 cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY for 1894 will present, 

ne 0 iene array of the brightest features, a 
new tal Story by Miss Mary E. Wixkins; 
Short Stories by the best- 
known» writers; papers on 
the Army and Navy, with 
valuable illustrations; Por- 
traits of distinguished men 
and women of the time; pa- 

rs in Special Lines calling 
or the highest order of tal- 
ent; accurate descriptions of 
every Public Event and not- 
able disaster, illustrated by 
pencil and camera; valuable 
views of This Busy World ; 
notes on Music and Drama ; 
timely information and com- 
ment on all matters pertain- 
ingto Amateur Sport; superb 
illustrations will be present- 
ed by such distinguished 
artists as W. T. SMEDLEY, 
A. B. Frost, FREDERIC REMINGTON, HOWARD 
Pytez, C.S. REINHART, ALBERT E. STERNER, T. 
DE THULSTRUP, W. H. Hype, R. CATON Woop- 
VILLE, CHARLES GRAHAM, VICTOR PERARD, R. 
F. ZocBaum, P. S. NEWELL, H. M. WILDER, E. 
W. KEMBLE, together with many other valuable 
and noteworthy features which will entitle the 
WEEKLY among periodicals to the world’s high- 
est praise. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
5 cents a Copy. $2.00 a Year. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is a ive 
journal for “ive boys and girls, The leading 
serial for 1894 will be Cadet Days, a story of 
West Point life, by CAPTAIN CHARLES KING. 
Other attractive features will be stories by Kirk 
MUNROE, the author of the popular ‘* Mates” 
stories; a serial story of a girl’s life in Old 
New Orleans, by RuTH MCENERY STUART; 
True Tales of Adventure, by CAPTAIN How- 
ARD PATTERSON, and others; Plays for Ama- 
teurs, by JOHN KENDRICK BANGs, and H. G. 
PAINE; How to Do Things; Every-day Mar- 
vels, and many other delightful attractions for 
the boys and girls of America and the world. 
Published every week. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Pub- 
lishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. Postage Free in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico. ‘Subscriptions will begin from the date of the receipt of the order unless 


otherwise directed. 


Franklin Square, HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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O’ | Ell , I | “ Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, 
NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Christmas Gifts. 


When the reader is looking for Sou- 
venirs suitable for Holiday Gifts, we 
would remind him that we have the 
Largest and Finest Collection of 


eHoliday Goodse 


ever exhibited by any one house in this city. Everything useful or ornamental, 
suitable to the season, will be found upon our counters at prices within reach of all. 


All Purchases Delivered by Express Free of Charge at any point within a 
radius of 100 miles of New York City. 


A Handsome Catalogue free to out-of-town residents upon application. 


Sixth Avenoe, FY , O’NEILL & GO, 2000 to 21st st. 


Edition of 1893. Revised and Enlarged. 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 
PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER 


WORLD. 


Containing notices of over 125,000 places. New revised edition 
amplified by a series of statistical tables, embodying the most recent 
census returns. Imperial 8vo. Nearly 3,000 pages. Sheep binding, 
$12.00. With Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


For the STUDENT, TEACHER, EDITOR, LAWYER, MERCHANT, 
LIBRARY, and all who desire authentic information concerning their own and 
other countries. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


71g and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RHEUMATISM 
_GOUT | 


pe, BY thew Sng out bremedies sof thee the odlebra 
e of Paris. 


LAVILLE’ § LI iio 


quickly and romebly rem removes from the system all 


LAVILLE’S PILLS 


will permanently curethe most com; 
born of ehronic cs oneee. Pe lets etn 
ation, sent free of 


€. FOUGERA & CO br the Agents of te Untied Ste 





Mineral Specific, 
will.do you more good, if you 
ate suffering with Stomach, 
Liver, or Kidney Complaints, 
than three bottles of any other 
aetup.|{Zineral water. There is a 
ig full forme reason for this. Would you 
know it? If you will send us 
your address, we willsend you 
an elegant book telling the 
story in detail. 
BEDFORD MINERAL SPRINGS CO., 
BEDFORD, PA. 


Stanley Hart & Co., Selling Agts., 
ea 193 Freakin St., New York city.” 


INSURANCE [a7] USUAL 
AT «RATE. 


Why pay $100 per year for your Life In- 
surance when the Same Amount of Insurance 
can be had in one of the strongest Life In- 
surance Companies in the world for $50? 


MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


Record and Financial Standing. 


* MEMBERSHIP, OVER ........+- 70,000 
Interest Income, annually, exceeds . $130,000.00 
i-Monthly Income exceeds . + 650,000 00 
ESERVE Funp, Sept. 20, 1893 . . 2 "3,819,326.13 
Death Claims paid, WE 5 « %.% 17,177, en 00 
3 Saving in Premiums exceeds . 
New Business in 1892 exceeded . * 88000, 000, 900. 00 
mit New Business to Nov. 1, 1893, over 48,000,000. 00 
th. INSURANCE IN Force exceeds . 250,000,000.00 


Reliable Agents Wanted in Every State. 


Mt Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished 
= free information at the Home Office, or by 
a any of the Association's General Agents. 











The New Home of the 
“ Mutual Reserve,” 
cor. Broadway and 
Duane &t., N.Y. 
















HOME OFFICE: 


Patter Blas, 38 Park Row, New York 


E. B. HARPER, President. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


» OYRUP oF Fies 


Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
millions, and met with the approval 

’ Of the medical profession, because it 

SSN ms acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 

without -vapiellag inven, and it is is perfectly free is every objectionable substance. Syrup 

of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 

factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 

every package, also the name Syrup Of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. San Prenciecs, Cat. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., _ keuisyitte, ky 


hdicestiur 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 


able remedy in existence for pre- 
venting indigestion, and relieving 
those diseases arising from a dis- 


ordered stomach. . 
Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, CH AND HOTEL, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent ) 
preventative of indigestion, and a pleas- Broadway, Cor. 31st St. 
ant acidulated drink when properly di- 

NEW YORK. 


luted with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to F. THEODORE W ALTON, 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I. ¥ : 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. ene peat 


For sale by all Druggists, Head-quarters of the Army and Navy. 
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Drink Vichy. 


“When twinge of gout shall trouble thee, 
Or torpid liver slowly act, 

3 7 ) When appetite doth from thee flee, 

s And unith dyspeptic pains you're racked, 
i From Paris turn thy face away ; 

On Allier’s bank forget thy doctors ; 
as i Here soon shall health come back to stay, 
: And life regained in Vichy’s waters.” 


aN Yidg esieeda 

Many years ago a French writer penned these lines, but the old town 
of Vichy is as famous and more frequented to-day. Not over one million 
of the sixty millions of people here can afford the time and expense of a 
European journey to take this cure, and even for those who go (aside 
from the possible pleasure of the voyage) the trip is an unnecessary one, 
for right here at home at a slight cost they may drink Vichy every day of 
their lives, and that’s the way to use the waters. 


If you’re ill, drink Vichy and get well. 
If you’re well, drink Vichy and get better. 


The alkalinity of the water, and its-richness in carbonic acid gas, have 
a stimulating effect upon the appetite and digestion, which makes Vichy 
(Celestin) a most delightful table-water. It possesses the rare quality of 
being a tonic without reactionary effects. Try a glass a few times in the 
morning before breakfast and note the result. Taken regularly at meal 
times, it seems to refresh and clear both body and mind, acting at the 
same time as a preventive against disease. Last year the French Govern- 
ment exported over six million quarts. 


To protect the consumer, 
the French Republic places 
this seal upon every bottle 
of genuine Vichy exported 
to the United States. 

Nov. 992. 


EISNER & MENDELSON, 


Sole Agents for U.S., 
6 Barclay Street, 





New York, N. Y. 
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A Suggestion! 


What more serviceable CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT could one give than a 


Se 
eo: 


Dr. Seott Electric 
Hair Brush? 


The handsomest 

1 and best brush in 

w the world. They 

will positively cure 

Nervous Headache, 

. Bilious Headache, 

® Neuralgia, Falling 

WIRES, 7 Hair, and Bald- 
BUT PURE ’ ness, Dant 
BRISTLES. uy druff, and 


Rs Diseases of 

PRICE, 93.00. fee the Scalp; 

SY promptly 

arrest premature Grayness and make the 
hair grow long and glossy. 


SEND for circulars describing Dr, Scott’s celebrated Corsets, 
Belts, Insoles, Curlers, Safety Razors, and Appliances. 


ADDRESS: DR. GEO. A. SCOTT, 


Agents Wanted. 842 Broadway, New York City. 








t 
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ESTABLISHED Marcu 18, 1889. 


ISAAC D. SAILER, 


No. 1416 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dealer in his own private brands of 
cigars—sold only ne the box, and only 


to the consumer. 





SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
a 





Note.—My cigars must not be con- 
founded with the ordinary factory-made 
goods. They are better in every way: 
quality, workmanship, and cleanli- 
ness. They are finer made for finer 


trade. 


ISAAC D. SAILER, 
No. 1416 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SAFEST, FASTEST, AND FINEST 
TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


RUN VIA 


Baltimore and Ohio k A. 
Railroad 


—— BETWEEN —— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telesceping Appliance, including Bag- 
gage Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled Express Trains 
between 


Lag <a New York, Cincinnati 
=e ay St, Louis, and Chicago, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


A <l PULLMAN 
ens Palace Sleeping 
Sie Cars 


Wish} Running Through with- 
H os jh out Change. 
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ml ee —_——— 
i ae Yip al B. AND 0. TRAINS 
~QGA “serween THe EAst 
rs AND; WEST 


1) er 
og J y RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


e 
if Corner Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
105 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. N. E. Cor. Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 
415. Broadway, New York. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
198 Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
\ 211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Cor. Fourth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


J. T. ODELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Hosiery and Underwear 


AUTUMN AND WINTER WEIGHTS. 





’ An immense stock in all kinds and sizes 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES KNOWN FOR YEARS. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Market St., Eighth St., Filbert St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


, dc Dog yg 


_ Merchant Tailors. 
Army AND Navy UNIFORMS 


New line of Imported Suitings, made up in the 
best of Style, from $88.00 to $40.00. 
Samples sent on application. _—— 
Ladies’ Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding Habits Made to Order. 
Boys’ Clothing a Specialty. 


Correspondence invited. 














1026 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TWIN REMEDIES. 


bafalo Lithia Springs and Hot Springs 


Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheuma- 
tism; their Value in Bright’s Disease, Calculi, etc. 


Surgeon (retired) U. S. Navy, Resident Physi- 
Dr. Algernon 8. Garnett, sta Hot. mae Ark., oni * My vnlahiane 
in the use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is limited to the treatment of Gout, 
Rheumatism, and that hybrid disease, ‘Rheumatic Gout’ (so-called), 
which is in contradistinction to the Rheumatoid Arthritis of Garrod. 

“T have had excellent results from this Water in these affections, 
both in my own person and in the treatment of patients for 
whom I have prescribed it. Of course, the remedial agent is its 
contained Alkalies and their solvent properties. 

“Hence, it is a prophylactic as well as a remedy in Nephritic Colic 
and forming Calculi, when due to a redundancy of Lithic Acid.” 


Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica in the 
Dr. Wm. B. Towles, Mepical Renate of the University of Virginia, 
former Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Va., says, “1 feel no hesitancy 
whatever in saying that in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Stone 
in the Bladder, and in all. Diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis, 1 know of 
no remedy at all comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 

“Tts effects are marked in causing a disappearance of Albumen from 
the urine. Ina single case of Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys I wit- 
nessed decided beneficial results from its use, and from its action 
in this case I should have great confidence in it as a remedy in certain 
stages of this disease.” 

: Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., 
The late Dr. Wm. F. Carrington, Surgeon ( vallied ), U. S. Naow, says, 
“BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, has signally demonstrated its 
remedial power in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Uric Acid 
Gravel, and other maladies dependent upon Uric Acid Diathesis. 

“Tt not only eliminates from the blood the deleterious agent 
before it crystalizes, but dissolves it in the form of Calculi, at least to 
a size that renders its passage along its ureters and urethra compara- 
tively easy. Send twenty cases No. 2.” 


Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., says, “Send 

Dr. T. B. Buchanan, 150 five casos BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 

2. Ihave made use of this Water for Gout in my own person and 

rescribed it for patients similarly suffering, with the most decided 

eneficial results. I take great pleasure in advising Gouty patients to 
these Springs.” 


Water for sale by all druggists. Pamphlet sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
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ARMY POST GARDENS 


AND GARDENS OF WHATEVER SORT ARE BEST 
PLANTED WITH 


LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 


Vegetables and Flowers. 





If you have a UR CATALOGUE is the best pub- 
Garden 2.9 lished. The most conveniently ar- 

If you are ranged for reference; contains the most 
a planter of Seeds eee practical descriptions of varieties; the 


best instructions to planters; the best 


f 
Raps Ses one Catalogue recipes for cooking vegetables. 


SEED GROWERS SINCE THE YEAR 1784. 


ADDRESS 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


SEED FARMERS AND MERCHANTS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Oldest Seed Firm in America, and one of the thirty of the Association 


of Centenary Firms of the United States. 


NO order is too email. NO order is too much trouble. 
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Happy CLAM 
As a Clam CL 


Is the man who for years, perhaps, has been 
suffering from weak stomach, indigestion, dyspep- 
sia, and general debility, when he discovers the 
curative properties of Burnham’s Clam Bouillon. 
There is no case where it will not be retained by 
the stomach and prove grateful and comforting. 
In all gastric troubles it affords immediate relief. 
Phosphorus, lime, and sodium are the tonic con- 
stituents of clams. 

Never buy Clam Bouillon for 


Grocers and Druggists, 25¢., the sick except in Glass 
50c., and $1.00 sizes, Bottles. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


cee et THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


BAYLE’S DEVILED CHEESE. 


The only Cheese for Epicures. Your Grocer has 
it; a full-size jar will be sent, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of fifty cents. by the maker, 

GEO. A. BAYLE, St. Louis, Mo. 


VENETIAN IRON WORK. 
Easy and profitable home employment—antique and 
elegant designs—beautiful Christmas presents—we buy 


your finished work. Our for a stamp to 
manual of instruction is FREE pay peonre 


A. J. WEED & CO., 106-108 Liberty St., N. Y. 


OLY LAND EXCURSIONS leave Jan. 16, Feb. x 
for Italy, Nile, Greece, etc. Ocean Tickets al 
Wr GARE & ONE, 112 Deva free. N 
1 
OHS, AS Araedyey: New York 
Official Ticket Agents Chief Trunk Lines. 


L COo., 


BOSTON, DENVER, You can write sentences in an 
WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO. HORTHAN hour by the celebrated non-shad- 
naiiniereniaapeoaien ig, Non-position, connective vowel PERNIN method. 


In 
A. @. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, | Read like print; great brevity. Lessons by Mail; 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. | trial Free. Write H, M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
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Blaylock & Blynn 


824 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Importers and Designers of Correct 
Styles of 


Ladies Gentlemen S, and Children 


Hats and Furs. 


HAVE YOU READ The Best 


THE BILL SNORT LETTERS, | Christmas Gift 


or the best addition to one’s own library is 


A Political Satire, in WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The New “Unabridged” 


» for it is at once 

s ee elegant and useful. 
Fo Ten years spent 

ill | 5] Tevising,100 editors 


employed, and over 
The funniest things out. Everybody is a ee 


talking about them. Every- 
body reads them. 


Texas Siftings; yes, more too—Sift- Seeumneiblion, 


ings from everywhere. Thirteen prosper-j¢ “S&S ne of words. 
ous years before an appreciative public. of Eibrst ee eee 
An enormous circulation, reaching every }@ Sminent Persons; facts concerning the 


nook and corner of the globe. ~~ noted fictitious persons and places; 
Th in Work in Tnvalt. bi etc. 
S Work is Invaluable in the 
CLEAN 4 WHOLESOME, REFRESHING. household, and to the teacher, scholar. » pro- 
fessional man, and self-educator. 
Three months’ trial (thirteen issues) for]@ soid by All Booksellers. @ 


a single dollar. Try it. G. & C. Merriam Co. 


Springfield, Mass. | wre xTONAL 
TEXAS SIFTINGS PUB. CO., F-Do not buy cheap photo: DICTIONARY 


114 Nassau 8t., New York City, N. Y. §eP~Send for free ' . 
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Free to. any address 


New 
Book Catalogue 


for 1894. 


Made up of selections from our 
great stock of standard and 
current literature. A _ fair 


price quoted for every book. 


Every department of litera- 
ture has been carefully gone 
over, closely classified, and 
the newest books added, until 
we have a thoroughly com- 
prehensive retail Catalogue of 
Books in all branches. Every 
reader of books should have 
a copy. 

Ask for it in our Book Store, 


or send a request by mail. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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Ir you desire a Summer House combining more advantages 
than can be found in any other spot on the New England sea-shore, 
buy a lot at Vaughan’s Island, Kennebunkport, Maine. There 
you have the most beautiful ocean views, pure water, pure air, fine 
bathing with no dangerous undertow, fine shore and deep water, 
fishing, boats always for rent at low prices, all within twenty 
minutes from depot, churches and post-office, and near enough to 
the fashionable hotels of Kennebunkport and Kennebunk Beach 
to allow full participation in all the gayeties of the season, and at 
the same time quiet enough to please the most earnest seeker 
after rest. , 

Lots can be purchased at low prices, and, if desired, can be paid 
for in monthly installments, with no interest on deferred payments 
for three years from date of purchase, and no taxes will be assessed 
upon the lots and buildings thereon erected until 1899. 

Among those who own lots on the Island are J. Walter 
Thompson, W. E. Striker, Harry Faulkner, C. A. Stoddard, D.D., 
S. C. Beckwith, L. H. Crall, Andrew Miller, Robert Bonner Sons, 
New York; W. D. Boyce, A. F. Thomas, D. M. Lord, P. T. Barry 
Esq., Chicago; C. J. Peterson, W. M. Singerly, Philadelphia. 

| This is an unusually favorable opportunity for officers of the 
Army and Navy to secure a summer home, one at moderate ex- 
pense, and in such a way that the payments will be easily made. 
Several fine cottages have already been built for sale to accommo- 
date parties who do not wish the trouble of building. 

Any one desiring further information as to the locality, price 
of lots, terms of sale, or any other points, may address either 
member of the syndicate, who are the present owners of the 


Island. 


L. R. HAMERSLY, ESQ., 
1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MARCUS WIGHT, ESQ., 
23 Walker Street, Lowell, Mass. 


JAMES A. STROUT, ESQ., 


10 Western Avenue, Biddeford, Maine. 
HON. F. M. WOODBURY, 
Pelham, N. H. 
GEORGE A. FOXCROFT, ESQ., 
5 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON, ESQ., 
' 38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


“One may find here all that it is worth his while to know of foreign: 
literature in all its departments.” — Advance, Chicago. 


1844 THE LIVING AGE, s8g4 


which has rounded out its 
ALF 
ra 
& % 


a standard of LITERARY EXCELLENCE second to 
that of no other Magazine. 








A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes, 
filled with the ripest thoughts of 


The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


An absolute neces- It gives in convenient form a complete compilation of the world’s 

. | choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Compre- 
sity for every well hensiveness and Completeness, selected from the vast and varied 
read American. field of 


Foreign Periodical Literature, 


and nen the best articles from the pens of the foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discov. 
erers and Editors, representing every department of knowledge and progress. 


A Glance Into the New Year. 


With the NEw SERIES commencing January 1, 1894, will begin 


& egy! ae ee eee niet aoe 7 up 

HE LIVING GE, from the French 0: au ClUTE O, e 

New Serials. Perret, the noted ‘novelist, entitled Manette | during the Reign of 
Andrey. Terror. 


Copyrighted The publishers have been fortunate in obtaining a copy of an 
a X a — Lig ae oe = - 
n o raine, e revost, * 
Translations. published tn. 1771. A, translation of this A Literary 
charmin, 0 ollow Manette rey. 
It has cover before appeared in English. Curiosity. 


Of Special Interest to New Subscribers. 


For 88.50 we will send to ony New Subscriber THE LIVING AGE for 1894, postpaid, and a 
copy of The History of the Uni States, by Prof. John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., in two volumes, 
werl bound in maroon cloth. This edition, prepare een for us, and printed from large clear 
type, on heavy white paper, is the very best and handiest, and the only two-volume edition of 
this popular history. 

Or, for $9.00 we will send THE LIVING AGE for 1894 and the Personal Memoirs of Philip H. 
Sheridan, U. S. A., in two volumes, with marbled edges, and handsomely bound in half seal. 


The prices given above include postage on THE LIVING AGE only. The books must be sent at 
the subscriber's expense. 
Either of the above works would make An Elegant Christmas Present. 


Send for descriptive circulars. * 
mn To all New Subscribers for the year 1894, remitting before Janu- 
Free for the remain ary 1, the weekly numbers of 1898 issued after the receipt of their 
der of the year. subscriptions will be sent free. 
Published weekly at $8.00 per year, free of postage. 
Specimen copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 


4a Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with one or more other periodicals will be sent on 
application. ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 43-5 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








} 
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=—~. No aie He Dreads It, 


ale if his house is cleaned in the old- fashioned, 
¥ tearing-up way. _Why can’t a man’s wife use 
Pearline for cleaning house, and let him 
keep comfortable? That’s all she needs—Pearl- 
ine and water— to make it an easy thing (and a 
quick one,) both for herself and for everybody 
AQv around her. 
Everything in the house, from cellar to 
attic, can be cleaned best with Pearline. Besides, 
with your paint and wood-work and such things, you'll 


save a lot of wear that comes from useless scrubbing. 
Sen Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers 
will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or ‘‘ the 


| C } same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE 
| a \ it Back —Pearline is never peddled, and if 









your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, 
be honest—send it back. 410 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 





USE POND’S EXTRACT 


Have the early frostsor too latealin- | go 


gering by the garden gate again ‘aroused 

PILES that RHEUMATISM so peacefully COLDS 

BURNS slumbering the summer long? Well, if  guTSs 
it’s very bad you must change your diet 

SORE and perhaps take some distasteful drug BRUISES 
—the doctor will tell you what—but first 

EYES rub thoroughly the part afflicted with SPRAINS 

WOUNDS POND’S EXTRACT, then wrap it SORE 
warmly with flannel, and the rheuma- 

SORES tism may wholly disappear. It will cer- THROAT 


Headache tainly be much relieved. Now that you Catarrh 
have the POND’S EXTRACT try it for AND 


—_ any of the many things its buff wrapper 
ALL mentions. It’s a wonderful curative. AFTER 
PAIN But don’t accept substitutes. SHAVING 


POND’S EXTRACT CO,, 76 Fifth Ave» N. Y, 

















THE 


UNITED SERVICE 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF 


MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS, 


we 


a” 
NEW SERIES. { 


Vou. X.—DEcEMBER, 1893.—No. “4,2 


CO. iO EIN OS. 


I. Recent Army Legislation. By G. W. Barrp, Major U.S.A. 
II. The Transformation of Japan. By THz CountzEss oF JERSEY 
III. Frontier Service in the Fifties. By W. B. Lanz, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
U.S.A. 
IV. Wauna, the Witch-Maiden. By ALvin SypEnuHaM, Lieutenant U.S.A. 
V. Among our Contemporaries. By Epwarp SuHIpPEN, Medical Director U.S.N. 
VI. Naval and Military Notes. By Puitip AnpReEws, Ensign U.S.N. ; . 
VII. Service Salad. . . . ° ° . : . . ire ; : 
VIII. Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


L. RK. HAMERSLY & CO.,, 


1510 CuEstNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


New Yor«: Brentano’s, 5 Union Square. 
WasHineton : BrenTano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Price, 35 Cents. ~ $4.00 per Annum. 


Copyright, 1893, by L. R. Hamersty & Co. 


PAGE 


501 
508 


522 
546 
557 
578 
585 
593 


Boston: W. B. Curarke & Co., 340-344 Washington St. 


Entered at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, and admitted for transmission through the mails at second-class rates. 
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By Spect 


TO HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN 


AND 





THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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PRiceB 25 cknrs. 
1d. by ietor: 

ST. HELENS 

TANCASHTRE. ENGLAND. 


Poco $ PILLS: 
ry) eed l 
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which means every time the clock ticks 


11 BEECHAM’S PILLS 


have reached their destination. 
—_ 70 


FOR HALF A CENTURY BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Have been “ globe-trotting ” and have worked their 
way into the innermost parts. 


IT’S WELL gem 


To know a Good Thing when you see it ; 


IT’S BETTER game 
To have a Good Thing when you can. 
Beecham’s Pills should always be handy, and 
handed down to posterity as 


‘““WORTH A CUINEA A BOX.,”’’ 
For in truth one box will oftentimes be the means of SAVING 
MORE THAN ONE GUINEA ‘IN DOCTORS’ PILLS, although 
the price is only 25 cents a box. 


Life is too short ; 


Then we should do our best to prolong it. Sufferers 
will find Beecham’s Pills a “trump card” to “put 


oe 000,000 Boxes Yearts 
: 


down.” 
THEY “SWEEP THE DECK’”’ of 
Bilious and Nervous Disorders, Impaired Digestion, 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Loss of Appetite. Uncomfortable Fulness, 
Weak Stoma-:h, Liver (omplaint, 
Female Ailments, Dizziness, Drowziness, 


and they regulate the Secretions. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM. St. Helens, Lancashire, England, B. F. ALLEN 
CO. , Sole Agents for United states, 365 Canal st., New York, who (if your drugist does not 
keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S PILLS on receipt of price, 25c.—but inquire first. 

These Pills have already rolied into every English-speaking 
country in the world, and they are still rolling. 
















p The ordinary contracts of life need no 

legal interpretation. Why should your 
policy of life insurance? It doesn’t if 
issued by the PENN MuTuAL Lire. Get 

L a copy; read it; you will then have no 
other. 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “ How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn Mutua LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NO To ignore the law of average. 
You may escape it and die rich 


BUSI and happy. Better live rich. 

™ Learn how by addressing PENN 
MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 Chest- 

NESS nut Street, Philadelphia. 





Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. High- PEN N “A solid policy in a solid company 


est of all in leavening strength.—Zates¢ is a solid comfort in any situation 
U. S. Government Food Report. in life.’ None better, we 
. MUTUAL know of none so good as 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., LI r those issued by this Company. Home 
106 Wall Street, New York. office, 921-3-5 Chestnut St.,Philad’a. 











Miss Maria Parloa 


has just written a compact cook-book, containing 
one hundred recipes for palatable dishes, which 
can be easily and cheaply prepared at home by 
using the well-known 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef. 


Miss Parloa’s reputation is a sufficient guarantee 
that the recipes are practical and good. Many of 
them give improved methods of preparing the 
simpler dishes, while some are for dishes which 
have been considered in the province of the pro- 
fessional cook, but which can be easily made with 
Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef. This book 
will be sent free on receipt of postal by Messrs. 
Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, New York. 





PRINTED BY J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, 

































































